. BEFORE THE 
° DOCTOR COMES, 


FRACTURES. 
t HE celebra- 
3 ted English 
surgeon, Percival 
Pott, having fall- 
? en from his horse 
and broken his 
- leg, a curious 
".erowd soon col- 
‘> Jected about, and 
, some of the more 
helpful brought 
3 him a carriage. 
‘y Lhis, however, he 
+ vefused to get 
% into, and, asking 
®< for a shatter, 
gir Which was brought 
to him, and en- 
gaging two stout 
fellows at hand to 
,, carry it, he was 
lifted on the board 
: and borne away 
tqahishome. The 
experienced sur- 
geon ‘knew how 
important it was, 
for immediate 
comfort and sub- 
sequent success of 
treatment, that 
his fractured limb 
«' should be kept as 
free as possible 
from jolting or ir- 
regular movement 
of any kind. 

A broken leg 
or arm is a seri- 
ous and painful 
enough thing in 
itself; but it is 
generally render- 
ed infinitely more 
grave and agoniz- 
ing by the awk- 
ward handling it 
receives from the 
ignorant on its 
occurrence. The 
sufferer is  ordi- 
narily put into a 
carriage, or car- 
ried in the arms 
of some kindly-in- 
tentioned but un- 
skilled by-stand- 
er, in s&eh a way 
that the injured 
limb, left’ to hang 
loosely, is struck 
by each object and 
jarred by every 
jolt. This lacer- 
ates the flesh, 
tortures the pa- 
tient, and, caus- 
ing inflammation, 
renders the frac- 
ture more difficult 
of cure. 

Whenevera per- 
son meets with an 
accident it is easy 
to discover wheth- 
er he has broken 
x limb, for it will 
be found that in 
that case he is un- 
able to lift it up, 
while an unnatu- 
ral movement and 
an iftegularity in 
the form of the 
part will be no- 
ticed. If the frac- 
ture occur in the 
arm, it should be 
supported by a’ 
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large _handker- 
chief, tied about 
the neck and ex- 
tended in the form 
of a broad sling, 
well under the 
limb, from the el- 
bow to the ends 
of the fingers. If 
the injury is re- 
ceived within 
walking distance 
of home or the 
surgeon’s house, 
the patient had 
better go afoot; 
for he will thus 
save himself the 
pain and mischief 
which are sure to 
result from being 
jolted in a car- 
riage of any kind. 
If it is a case of 
fractured leg or 
thigh, a shutter, 
door,or light gate, 
covered with hay, 
straw, coats, or 
blankets, will be 
the best means of 
conveyance. A 
comfortable sub- 
stitute may be 
made extempora- 
neously of a blan- 
ket stretched upon 
four poles. The 
patient should be 
raised by a couple 
of persons as little 
distance from the 
ground as possi- 
ble, and carefully 
deposited upon 
the litter prepared 
for him. Four 
bearers should 
then, each at a 
corner, take hold 
and carefully con- 
vey their charge 
home, to the doc- 
tor’s, or the hospi- 
tal. To give sup- 
port to the broken 
limb it will be well 
to. bind it firmly 
to the sound one 
by means of two 
or three handker- 
chiefs. <A pillow 
or a long pad of 
straw, stretched 
on the outside of 
the injured leg, 
will tend still fur- 
ther to steady it. 


* Great care should 


be taken, also, to 
lay the limb, as far 
as possible, in the 
line of its natural 
form; for there 
will be. always 
danger otherwise 
of the scraggy end 
of the broken bone 
working its way 
through flesh and 
skin, and thereby 
greatly aggrava- 
ting the mischief. 

For the further 
management of 
fracttres of all 
kinds we must re- 
fer to the doctor, 
for all we pretend 
to do is to give 
directions as to 
what is proper to 
be done before he 
comes. 
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wit LITERATURE HAS DONE 
FOR HOME. 


GREAT invention, like the printing-press, 

acts with such potent beneficence on the 
more palpable interests of the world, that we 
are apt to forget the immense one * has done 
in spheres more hidden, and therefore more un- 
noticed. In most instances of this kind our 
judgments are defective, because they are judg- 
ments through the senses. The gréatest of 
facts often lie beyond the immediate range of 
the senses, those in close view being only the 
faint symbols of such as are beyond superficial 
inspection. This is true of the press. Its 
service to trade, commerce, government, and 
international relations bears no ratio to the 
benefits it has conferred upon home and private 
life. 

Who can ever know the vast amount of ad- 
vantage it has been by means of the literature 
it has given to the family? Suppose one were 
to begin with the humblest arts of housekeep- 
ing, and go up through all the departments of 
a wise and liberal domestic economy, bringing 
under review every species of thrift and fore- 
thought, taking notice of all the intelligent dis- 
cipline concerned in the guidance and govern- 
ment of a well-conducted househola; how clear- 
ly, if not indeed fully, would one then see the 
silent but wonder-working power of books in 
the knowledge, and still more in the wisdom, 
present in that household! Were we compe- 
tent to get a complete view of this subject, we 
should find that, from the simplest modes of 
economizing labor and saving money, to the 
highest offices of intellect and affection in the 
formation of character, books were the main 
helpers’ of men and women in these daily tasks. 
People talk much of their instincts; but what 
are their instincts without books to call them 
forth and give them training? Books them- 
selves, for the most part, age only instincts in 
their best shape; and hence. instinctive per- 
sons—those having strong native sensibilities, 
and accustomed to yield them a ready heed— 
are precisely those who are most indebted to 
books, 

Only consider for a moment that the most 
of books belong to the class used in the family. 
Nine-tenths of religious literature are of this 
kind, and so too the majority of works of fic- 
tion, poetry, travel, biography, and history. 
And what a healthy inspiration it is to a writ- 
er, as he pictures the genial fireside to which 
he will be welcomed, idealizing in rare joy the 
happiness he will afford the winter evening 
group! To have his name among household 
words, is not this much to him, and still more 
to his toiling creation? Through the humble 
homes of the peasantry of England Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim stole forth into the great world; in a 
similar way Lutser’s Hymns, WEsLEY’s 
Hymns, breathed out their lyrical grace as a 
new dispensation of mercy to the struggling 
hearts of men. What a godsend to boys was 
** Robinson Crusoe!” The only era in our life 
that we remember was made by Miss Epax- 
WORTH’s stories; and we are sure that Mrs. 
JaMESON has spoken for many a young heart 
in telling how she hid away with SuaksPEARE 
and opened into a new existence. 

Books are a living safeguard against gossip, 
tale-bearing, indirect lying, and the elegant 
nuisances of the current world. Bad as these 
things are, books are a mighty check on their 
excesses. But for this breakwater what a 
surge of foam and mud we should have! 
Books and indoor life are counterparts. The 
forum of old Rome and Pompeii used to gather 
the chatterers and busy-bodies; great was the 
tongue then, and much license it took from the 
open air; but books help to make us content- 
ed with home and with one another. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Wool. 


h Y DEAR GUY,—A few summers ago I 
was passing the hot weather at the sea- 
side, a phrase which I know that your polite- 
ness will interpret to mean Newport, at which 
delightful resort the same urbanity will assign 
me a suite of charming rooms in the most de- 
sirable situation. Meanwhile I have not said 
Newport, but only the sea-side. One night we 
were all suddenly aroused in the great hotel by, 
a tremendous noise—the beating of the gong, 
the ringing, as it seemed to me, of every bell 










the loud, awful cry of 
nped to the door of 
edsof guests, in wild 


body had any wits left. eer 
The crowd swarmed confusedly through the 
house, snuffing as if they smelled the smoke 
every where, and were. half suffocated if not 
ot y burned to death ; until, at Jength, one 
testy old pa Pegs Jong white night-cap 
and woolen dressing-gown, who had been rac- 
ing fastest and roaring loudest, exclaimed, im- 


| patiently : 


“Well, where the deuce és the fire?” 

Nobédy answered, but every body stopped 
at once and leoked astonished. 

“T say!” shouted the old gentleman, indig- 
nantly ; ‘* who has seen the fire ?” 

Nobody answered. 

“Who has smelt the fire?” asked the old 
gentleman, his long white night-cap bobbing 
in the most contemptuous manner. 

‘Who smells any smoke, even?” he de- 
manded, derisively. 

**T don’t believe there is any fire!” he ex- 
claimed, after a little pause ; although he had 
been screaming fire until he was hoarse. 

‘¢Who’s been making all this row?” asked 
the old gentleman, virtuously. ‘‘ By George, 
he ought to be taken to the beach and ducked.” 

As the old gentleman had been, so to say, 
the ringleader of the confusion, this peremp- 
tory judgment was very amusing’ But one of. 
the crowd, all of whom were of course only half 
dressed, and were, therefore, a, very , comical 
group, quietly said: ‘‘It’s only the old story, 
a great cry and little wool,” Each half-dresse 
guest looked blankly at-his x or, and snuffed 
feebly, as if to assure, himself that there, really 
was no smoke nor smell of fire... .And when the 
old gentleman in the night-cap said, “I guess 
we'd all better go to bed again,” the guests de- 
parted in the most docile: manner; and the same 
voice which had quoted the proverb repeated it 
from the end of the corridor, ‘‘ Great cry and 
little wool !” ; 

It was long past midnight, and I did not fall 
asleep. As I lay thinking, the proverb kept 
ringing in my mind, as it were, and served as a 
text for my thoughts. . You see, my dear Guy, 
we can not help hearing preaching even when 
we are alone. We all keep a little domestic 
chaplain, who holds a daily or nightly service, 
and whose sermons we can not escape. Indeed, 
nobody else can hear them. They are preach- 
ed in our own most private chapel, and they are 
often. painfully close and searching. We go 
forth, pe*-aps, and make a prodigiously fine 
impression; so fine that we can not help feel- 
ing that the little domestic chaplain himself will 
be dazzled and gratified. But, to our horror, 
we are altogether mistaken, and the little fellow 
ascends the pulpit, upon our return, and preach- 
es a powerful sermon, of which the text, breth- 
ren, may be found in that prodigiously fine im- 
pression that we supposed we were making. 
The cry, he says, was most sonorous ; but ah! 
my dear brethren, the wool! the wool! 

Look at it, says the little domestic chaplain, 
look at it in the most obvious aspect. Here is 
our dear Emma, a very sweet and lovely girl, 
but who has not yet quite strength enough to 
stand boldly upon her,ewn feet. She goes trip- 
ping along—no, the days of tripping are passed ; 
she goes limping along—tall, stooping, and with 
flowing wealth of hair. We look at the appa- 
rition, dear brethren, and we ask, ‘‘ Where is 
Emma?” We know that really she is not tall, 
that she is an erect little body, with a moder- 
ate coiffure, 

How comes our little Emma to look like a 
fashion-plate? Let us investigate. this phe- 
nomenon. Here are enormous heels to the 
shoes; here is a dreadful bunch in the middle 
of her body, behind; and here, gracious pow- 
ers! is half a dozen. other people’s hair upon 
her head. Here, again, beloved brethren, the 
cry is resonant, but oh! the wool, the wool! 
What says the preacher?. Great cry and little 
wool! Consider Louis the Fourteenth of France. 
What a. royal swell! . What an amplitude and 
pomp of majesty! But when we have taken 
off what the barber and the tailor and the shoe- 
maker andthe jeweler and the linen -draper 
have put on, what is left? A miserable little 
manikin. And when we put aside the wretch- 
ed body, do we find a noble soul which may 
hide in‘a little and sorry form, as Homer may 
be clad in rags—do we find a noble soul? And 
Echo derisively repeats the question: “A noble 
soul?” 

. Or look at it again, says the little domestic 
chaplain ; here is one of us who goes into society 
and finds himself surrounded by men whom:he 
can outshine, With the most superficial smat- 
tering of this philosophy and of that science, 
with an air of immense familiarity with subjects 
which he knows in the same way that a lackey 
knows a king, he imposes upon the simple com- 
pany, and reflectively upon himself, He, has 
crammed, perhaps, for the occasion, and how 
he struts! Don’t you see that he is precisely 
our little Emma? He has enormous heels to 









ious scalawags. 





his shoes... He has that formidable disfigure- 
meat behind. He hasyso to speak, studding- 
sails of ribbons and bows and streamers and 
flounces and furbelows, Above all he has a 
tremendous chignon, I believe they call it, im- 
posing braids and coils and coquettish curls and 
frizzed locks, but, just heaven! they are the 
curls, coils, and locks of a dozen dead people. 
Wei don't see.our friend at all. We see only 
what belongs to somebody else. It isa second- 
snd learning. . It is a borrowed wit.. It is a 
jam_ sch } The. y is great, but the 
wool, brethren, is dreadfully small... 

Is the great truth less obseryable elsewhere ? 
Lo}! suddenly, like that alarm of fire in the 
hotel at the sea-side, there is a vehement beat- 
ing of gongs in the newspapers. I'ublic virtue 
isin danger! they scream. Who doesn’t smell 
the suffocating smoke.of principle and moral- 





ity all consuming together! Here is one. 


brother who lays on to his gong and spares 
not. ‘Catch thief! catch thief!” he cries. 
“There goes the incendiary round the corner 
with the spoons in his pocket! Fire! fire! 
The whole edifice of public decency is in a 
light blaze!” We all run to and fro in the 
greatest excitement, snuffing for the smoke and 
trembling lest our dear ones may not escape. 
But who is this who is raising the storm and 
battering his gong so furiously! Good lack! 
it is the town crier! it is the pfrOfessional 
maker of noise! It is the fellow who lives by 
screaming and shouting! 

Here is little Ben Grub, from Bohemia, who 
has one of the most resounding gongs in the 
world, Perhaps you suppose that Ben is one 
of the cardinal virtues, and that both private 
and_public morality are peculiarly dear to him. 
Perhaps you imagine that the awful rub-a-dub 

wat, he performs upon the gong arises from his 
desire to maintain sound principles, and not 
from..the wish to.make.a sensation, nor to 
gratify any kind of ill feeling; above all, not 
from the desire to call. attention to his gong. 
That .is a pleasing illusion, in my estimation, 
says the little domestic chaplain. _I have my 
own views of Ben Grub’s love of morality, and 
they are not in the least disturbed by his ridic- 
ulous clatter upon his gong. I have my own 
view of the causes that Ben denounces as hos- 
tile. to. good morals, and ofthe men whom he 
assails as hypocrites, reprobates, and imo- 
I do not for a moment for- 
get that all the noise I hear is Master Ben 
Grub, of Bohemia, If he spoke with the 
power of forty thousand speaking-trumpets, it 
would still be only Ben’s voice. If he were 
reflected in a million mirrors, it is still only the 
figure of little Ben Grub from Bohemia, The 
cry is terrific; but the wool, my brethren— 
alas, the wool! PEAT. 

My dear Guy, do you, recognize the little 
chaplain? for you, too, are one of his parish. 
You do not indeed hear the sermons that I 
hear; nor do I know exactly the strain of the 
preaching under which you sit. . But these do- 
mestic sermonizers are all of one priestly fam- 
ily. Their name is Conscience, and their pul- 
pit is the secret place of our souls, When the 
Sunday morning is rainy, or cold, or uncom- 
fortable, we stretch our feet in our slippers and 
we turn toward the fire and we take a book, 
perhaps, and we say, ‘‘ No; to-day I will not go 
to church.” How mistaken we are! We glance 
out of the window, and see our fellow-sinners 
picking their way along upon the sloppy walks, 
and we smile just a little, perhaps, and we pity 
the poor fellows; then roll ourselves again to- 
ward the fire, and lo! we are at church before 
they are, and are sitting directly before the eye 
of the little domestic chaplain. Vainly we try 
to doze or not to listen. Even if we closed 
our ears, we should still see him’; and if we 
shut our eyes, we discover that the darkness 
and the light are the same to him. 

No, my dear fellow, you may stay away from 
the bishop’s sermons, and from the great Dr. 
Ding-Dong’s exhortations, from this minister, 
and from that elder; but we must all go to 
church when Conscience preaches. And some- 
how he seems to expound the same text contin- 
ually—the text which has been. the subject of 
our present meditation, Pretense, pretense; a 
great cry and a very little wool. A magnificent 
monarch—who comes to pieces .at-night; a fine 
woman—who is all paint, padding, heels, and 
somebody else’s hair; a vastly expensive house- 
hold—and bitterness and. cruel feeling; a re- 
sounding exhortation to virtue—and mean mo- 
tives. My dear Guy, let us take the little chap- 
lain’s sermons full in the face, or the heart, and, 
secretly perceiving whet an immense amount 
of preaching we ourselves need, let us try to 
beat our gongs a little less loudly over the short- 
comings of our neighbors, 

Yours, dear Guy,..._... 
An Otp BacHELor. 





BLOT-TING PAPERS... 

_, No. V.—COUNTING THE GABNS, 
IMILARLY it seemed as if a, blight had 
fallen. on all my recipes, . Professor Bior 
had.cooked them through before my, very eyes, 
and I.had watched him with an intelligent in- 
terest, and transferred them to my note-book 
with conscientious fidelity ; but the trail of the 





serpent was over them all. A hiatus, a dis- 
jointure,.a confusion was sure to develop it- 
self wei ints, and destroy the value 
of the whole, by as mu he 





‘as the im- 


portant circumstance was left out; the uniin- 
portant Was sure to be in. ‘The particu- 
lar ingrodia CF ssary to round and. perfect 
a dish was not to be found; but ig letters of 


liying light was sure to appear fhe warning 
that roast beef and stuffed turkey must not be 
served together! As if people with our in- 
come were in the least danger of suffering from 
a conjunction of roast beef and stuffed turkey ! 

‘But you may have it & Ja mode,” added 
the notes, with grim sarcasm. RSSaree 

“Soup,” prescribes the same discriminating 
monitor, giving a bill of fare for a dinner— 

“* Soup. cs & 

“*Radishes, sardines, melons, hors d’ceuvres, 

‘‘ Fish on one.end, _ 

‘Butcher's meat, chicken and game. 

‘¢Purée, with meat or fish, 

** Vegetables, 

“ Dessert (cheese first).” 

An unexceptionable dinner, no doubt, if one 
could command it. But what, save total de- 
pravity, could account for the careful recoré 
of all these luxuries, and a total failure to se- 
cure the simplest directions for the preparation 
of a single dish? 

Were Professor Bror’s lectures, then, a fail- 
ure? As the wise do not need them, if the 
ignorant can not assimilate them, of what avail 
are they? Of the greatest inthe world. Their 
moral uses are incalculable, They relieve your 
imagination, , They give you a certain confi- 
dence, an intelligent acquaintance with modes 
of operation, a positive and comforting assur- 
ance that causes will produce effects. It is 
possible—your own eyes bear you witness—for 
meats and vegetables, fishes and puddings, to 
glide along parallel lines harmoniously and ma- 
jestically to the table. A raw, red joint goes 
into the oven; a crisp, delicate roast comes out. 
“You might see the same thing at home,” sug- 
gests the practical mind. But you do not see 
the same thing at home. Nothing lures you to 
the sight. Very likely the sight is not there, 
and if it be you do not care to see it. You 
might assiduously frequent twenty kitchens 
without being sure that you were not learning 
what a truer knowledge of the mysterious art 
will force you to unlearn, But good company, 
novelty, immunity from grease-spots and burns, 
and, best of all, a perfect confidence in the 
source of knowledge, make these lectures both 
entertaining and instructive. You leave them 
feeling that if you should ever be obliged to 
fight it out on that line, you will know howsto 
sight your guns; and this of itself is no small 
part of the battle. Your ideal has a shape, 
your ambition a goal. You are not necessarily 
master of arts, but you know in what direction 
to advance in order to become one. More- 
over, the processes are carried on so neatly and 
sweetly that, you may say, children cry for them. 
And this is a benefit whose value is not to be 
spoken. Cooking wears so winning an air, it 
opens a field for so much skill, it displays re- 
sults so agreeable, that your old repugnance 
changes unawares into interest, into admira- 
tion, into impatience, and you burn to shoul- 
der your crutch and show how fields are won. 

For example: 

It is a very simple thing to break an egg. 
He who has enthusiastically climbed up the 
hay-mows, and across the great beam, to rifle 
the hens’ nests, and come down with half a 
dozen eggs in his pockets, and then forgotten 
them—he knows, to his consternation, how easy 
it is to break an egg. But to break it over the 
cake-pan, to break it in a regular equatorial 
line, without shattering the shell and scatter- 
ing the bits in the sugar, or daubing your fin- 
gers with the stringy white, is quite another 
thing. _ Of what nature, then, must that task 
be which the cookery-books assign when, piling 
Ossa on Pelion, they bid you beat the yolks 
and whites separately? It is like those sarcas- 
tic recipes for making hare-soup—first catch 
your hare; or for capturing birds—put salt on 
their tails. You can beat the yolks and the 
whites well enough when they are once apart ; 
but how separate two fluids inseparably mixed ? 
Who shall say to the white, ‘‘Come forth!” 
and to the yolk, “Keep back!” Who does 
not know that by the laws of matter, when the 
shell is broken, the two fluids come gulping 
out together? No. Whenever a recipe talks 
in that wild way the only resource for weak 
human nature is to follow the example of the 
Scotch divine in the presence of a Scriptural 
difficulty—‘ Look it square in the face and 
pass on.” 

But French skill laughs at human nature, 


‘ and is a match for universal law. That round- 


cheeked cook solved the insoluble. With one 
\ white arm-sweep, like Juno on Ida—say rather 
\by one little peck outside, such as the future 
lchick would haye made within, could he have 
been spared till his set time was come—she 
smote the shell into two little cups, and, by 
{pouring the yolk back and forth, divided as 
‘deftly the yellow gold from the liquid crystal 
las the blue sea stands divided from the burn- 
ing beach, Of course, now you have seen It 
done, you want to do it yourself. But be not 
rash. Seeing is believing, but it is not doing, 
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Shall I ever forget how she snatched the whites 
from the Celtic scullion who, at her directions, 
was beating them, but with that slow, awkward, 
uncertain movement which belongs to the nat- 
ural man; and how, with a preternatural swift- 
ness not devoid of grace, and dazzling to the 
naked eye, she whipped them into a froth and 
foam, into a sea of lightness and whiteness, or 
ever the surprised blood had faded from the 
Celtic cheek ? 

So, though possibility is far remote from ac- 
complishment, Proféssor BLor seemed to throw 
a new light into the kitchen, or, leaving out the 
adjective, he threw light upon the darkness hith- 
erto visible. ‘All hope abandon, ye who en- 
ter here,” had appeared to me as fit a motto for 
the kitchen door as for the one over which it 
was originally inscribed ; but when I next pass- 
ed into that loveless realm it was with an en- 
thusiasm and a buoyancy which had hitherto 
been a stranger there. I was determined no 
more to creep timidly along the coast, as in the 
days of my ignorance. Professor BLor was a 
mariner’s compass, in the confidence engender- 
ed of which one could strike out boldly into 
the open sea. 

“No more pottering with drop-cakes and 
tye muffins,” I said. ‘‘ Professor BLor wash- 
ed his hands of all such trivialities. I shall 

» plunge at once into the middle of things. I 
shall undertake that most formidable of feats, 
‘a regular dinner.’ Roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding. 

““«He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.’” 


‘‘If my desserts were all that will be small,” 
said my friend, “I think I should be able to 
meet my fate undaunted !” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLAIN DRESSES. 


EDUCTION in prices is the order of the 
day at the principal stores. This is partly 
owing to the decline in gold; but experienced 
buyers remember that goods are always marked 
down after the holidays, and shrewdly wait to 
buy at an advantage. ‘This season the reduction 
in staple goods is very evident. Empress cloth of 
light quality, but heavy enough for house dresses, 
is 50 cents a yard; a thicker quality for suits is 
75 cents ; all-wool plaid serges are 70 cents; navy 
blue and Russian green are a trifle more; while 
excellent woolen armures, reps, plaid poplins, and 
very fair merinos are $1 a yard. A finer class 
of goods, such as drap d’été, ottoman reps, Biar- 
ritz, and ladies’ cloth, is reduced fifty cents on 
every yard. 

To make up these plain materials in trim, neat 
dresses and suits is an easy matter, and if done 
at home usually saves an outlay of $8 or $10 on 
each house dress, and from $15 to $20 on a street 
suit. For house dresses bright warm colors are 
preferred, rather than the dark rich colors so ap- 
propriate for the street. Blondes wear bright 
Alexandra blue, violet-purple, oasis green, or the 
stylish prune-color; brunettes choose ruby, ma- 
roon, French blue, or else a clear gray enlivened 
with trimmings of garnet or gay plaid. The de- 
sign for such dresses is a short basque, with re- 
vers or without, and coat-sleeves. ‘The skirt is 
but two fingers longer behind than a walking 
dress skirt, and is four and a half yards wide. 
The trimming is velvet ribbon or bias silk bands 
of the shade of the dress. If the waist is with- 
out revers the neck is merely corded, and a stand- 
ing frill of sheer muslin is worn with it. A sim- 
ilar ruffle inside the coat-sleeves falls over the 
hand. 

For street suits of empress cloth or merino 
the colors are lapis-blue, invisible green, Egyp- 
tian brown, and other dark shades. These are 
plainly made with a single skirt, trimmed with a 
deep pleating, headed by a band of velvet. The 
plain round waist and coat-sleeves are but little 
trimmed. An over basque with velvet collar and 
cuffs is flannel-lined or wadded. Half flowing 
sleeves make this garment more dressy. 

Finer woolen materials are made with Metter- 
nich mantles, ample enough to dispense with tu- 
nics, or else they have long redingotes draped to 
give the appearance of two skirts. With furs 
these suits are worn in the coldest weather. If 
more warmth is desired, a short paletot of cloth 
or velveteen the color of the dress is added. 
Heavy suits of cloth are trimmed with Astra- 
khan bands. Hercules braid is most appropri- 
ate for serge and plaid goods. The most stylish 
velveteen suits consist of a casaque and skirt 
edged with a thick cord of satin or with a tiny 
frill of pleated gros grain. Elaborate trimming 
on velveteen is in bad taste. 


RICH COSTUMES. 


Rich suits for midwinter are of velvet trimmed 
with fur, poult de soie laden with velvet, and fine 
black cashmere with guipure lace and passemen- 
terie. Velvet suits are made with plain skirt 
and casaque. The favorite furs for trimming 
are sable and chinchilla. A model suit has a 
band of sable.gp the front, over the shoulders, 
and down the”back of the casaque; tail-tips 
are placed perpendicularly around the garment. 
Trained velvet casaques, with flowing sleeves and 
ornaments of ostrich feathers and lace, have been 
described. These are worn over skirts of gros 
grain. Two suits of poult de soie were recently 
made at an expense of $600 each. One was of 
deep myrtle-green, the other of a dark gray shade 

lied London smoke. These had each a round 
skirt, a bouffant tunic, a short basque with coat- 
sleeves for the house, and a longer wadded basque 





with flowing sleeves for the street. “Broad pleat- 
ings of the silk headed by upright box pleatings 
of velvet of a darker e surround the skirt. 
Chenille fringe and velvet trim the tunic and 

asques. A modiste finds, upon calculation, 
that she sometimes uses $125 worth of velvet 
for trimming a suit without making either basque 
or tunic thereof. Sixteen yards of silk has come 
to be considered only a very small for = 
suit, since twenty and twenty-five yards are often 
required. 

By far the most tasteful costumes of the sea- 
son, and only less distinguished than velvet, are 
those of black cashmere. The mode-for these is 
a Metternich mantle ample enough to make a 
tunic unnecessary, and a single skirt trimmed 
with flat pleatings. Passemeuterie ornaments 
and thick crimped fringe, or else fine guipure 
lace, trim the mantle. It is in refined style to 
wear a cashmere Metternich over silk and velvet 
skirts, and thus this useful wrap gives variety to 
costume. The expense of cashmere suits some- 
times amounts to $300, but simple costumes 
without lace can be had for $100. 


GILT TRIMMINGS. 

A fancy for gilt trimmings prevails this sea- 
son; but good taste dictates caution in the use 
of any thing so theatrical and conspicuous. For 
small jackets of cloth or cashmere to be worn 
only with house or carriage toilettes three or four 
rows of gilt soutache are admirable, and the gar- 
ment is enlivened thereby; but nothing can be 
more vulgar than the gold-broidered anchors and 
stars on velvet jackets, the tawdry gilt fringe, 
the brassy buckles on hats, and the gilded but- 
tons and heel-taps on shoes that are seen on the 
promenade. On suits of dark cloth or serge, 
worn by very young ladies, flat gilt buttons in 
imitation of Roman gold are not objectionable, 
yet even these should be sparingly used; a pip- 
ing of gilt braid edging wider black braid is a 
tasteful trimming; and a black fringe with occa- 
sional strands of gold is not conspicuous: but 
the only garment in which a lady of refinement 
permits much gilt to appear is an evening wrap. 
A cashmere burnouse, either black, white, scarlet, 
or blue, or else a white velvet cloth Metternich, 
elaborately trimmed with gilt braid and tassels, 
is a very handsome sortie du bal, and not too 
gorgeous for gas-light wear. 

Gilt-trimmed jackets of velvet beaver, or of 
cashmere, similar to those illustrated in Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. II., cost from $25 to $40. Opera 
paletots of white cloth with velvet pile, trimmed 
with an appliqué of garnet and gold, are $50. 
Black cashmere wraps, either burnouses or Met- 
ternich mantles with gilt garniture, are $75. 
These are all imported garments, marked down 
since gold has fallen. 

Gilt soutache, warranted not to tarnish, comes 
in eight-yard spools that cost from 50 cents up to 
$2, according to the width of the braid. Heavy 
black fringe with gold threads at intervals (like 
that illustrated in a late Bazar) is $2 50 a yard. | 
Wide black galloon overwrought with gilt is 
$1 75 a yard: Narrow black and gold braid, & 
trimming much used, is $1 50 a dozen yards. 
Roman-gilt buttons an inch in diameter, flat and 
without chasing, are preferred for suits; $2 a 
esx Perforated gilt buttons are $2 50 a 

ozen, 


LACES, 


The Parisian taste this season is for a garni- 
ture of white lace on very dark silks and even 
jet-black dresses. Point d’Alengon, in delicate 
vine tracery interwoven with thickly - wrought 
arabesques and leaf-scallops, costs from $25 to 
$35 a yard for trimming widths. The merest 
edging of this lace costs $3°50 to $9 a yard. 
Valenciennes two or three inches wide, for dress 
trimmings, has a fern-leaf edge and dropped 
leaves among its fine meshes; $7a yard. Light* 
vine patterns are $5 50, and elaborate designs 
are $12 a yard. Inch-wide Valenciennes, not 
very fine, but strong, for trimming under-clothes, 
is 75 cents; a finer quality, for linen collars, is 
from $1 to $1 75; and the finest edge, for a linen 
cambric ruffle, is 50 cents a yard. A tasteful 
novelty is cravat ends or-tabs of point lace, to 
be worn with a brooch at the throat. In round 
point the price is $5; in appliqué, $4. Of the 
large lace collars now restored to favor the em- 
press shape, pointed back and front, is most be- 
coming; but the sailor shape and the Maria 
Theresa square collars are also worn. In point 
daiguille these cost from $25 to $40. The 
pointed surplice collar, with a stomacher for 
heart-shaped corsages, is made up to order in 
Valenciennes and appliqué embroidery for $12. 
Square handkerchiefs are preferred to round 
ones. Sheer linen cambric handkerchiefs, with 
the merest edge of point lace, are pretty and in- 
expensive— $5. Handkerchiefs neatly made, 
with diamond medallions of Valenciennes in the 
corners and a border of the same lace, are sold 
for $8. Others more elaborate are $20. New 
veils of real lace, with the border in one piece 
and not applied, are very small, rounding below, 
and curved at the top to make them fit over the 
face without wrinkling. Price from $8 to $13. 

There is always something new to chronicle in 
crayat bows. The caprice at present is for black 
gros grain ribbon, braided and fringed with gilt, 
made up not in a stiff regular bow, but with 
three or four careless loops and pointed ends, 
Price $2. Other black bows are fringed with 
Roman or with Scotch colors, or embroidered 
with a Pompadour bouquet. Blue bows with 
silver ornaments, and white with gilt, are shown. 
A tiny bow without ends is worn in the hair 
to match the bow at the throat. For coiffure 
bows bright Roman colors are much nsed by 
young ladies. Yacht neckerchiefs, squares of 
raw silk of deepest blue or antique red, are worn 
again with the small linen collars that are stand- 
ing behind and turned over in points in front. 





More than any thing else the Marie Stuart frills 


are worn, especiaiiy for the house. These stand- 
ing frills of clear muslin, edged with narrowest 
Valencien~.es id finely crimped, are far more 
becoming ‘han thick white linen collars. Sev- 
eral .raduated rows of footing in deep fiutes 
male a pretty frill for demi-toilettes; Valenci- 
ennes lace is.used for handsomer dresses ; crape 
or white tarlatan for mourning. Frills to match 
those worn on the neck edge the sleeves and fall 
over the hands. ‘These are especially pretty 
with coat-sleeves that are rounded open on the 
outer seam half-way to the elbow. ‘The white 
frill fills up the opening. 


JET JEWELRY. 

Jet jewelry is much in vogue this season, both 
in and out of mourning. The French jet is 
made of glass, and the English jet of carbon; the 
latter is more durable, though not quite so pret- 
ty. A cheap imitation is sold, which breaks 
easily, and is not worth buying. Necklaces, 
with medallion or other pendants, cost from $7 
to $30; wide bracelets from $7 to $25; and 
brooch and ear-rings from $5 to $30. Floral 
designs are much worn, as are also medallions ; 
and sets are shown bearing the names Eugénie, 
Patti, and the Princess of Wales, with cameos 
of these personages festooned with chains and 
pendants, and which are very unique and taste- 
ful. 

VARIETIES. 


A novelty in vogue abroad for carriage wear 
is a capulet or veil-bonnet. This is merely a 
bandeau over the forehead, from which falls a 
large veil that is not arranged by the milliner, 
but is draped about the head by the wearer. 

Another novelty worn to receptions is a China 
crape bonnet matching the dress in color, A 
model is described in pink China crape, with 
black velvet bonnet.and lappets falling behind, 
ornamented with long soft fringe. These lappets 
descend on the sides, and are fastened in front 
like a fichu. Pink feathers ornament the sides. 

The Venetian pelisse—a large, graceful gar- 
ment, ample enough to drape the entire figure— 
is a stylish wrap just introduced. ‘The Carmel- 
ite cloak, a half-cireular cloak with arm-holes 
and a large cape cut open up the back, is also 
greatly in favor. 

_ For information received thanks are due Mes- 

dames DirpEN; and Virroter; and Messrs, 
Scumauper; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBiE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; JAMES 
M‘Cregery & Co.; and Semmons. 





PERSONAL. 


Prince Napo.eon is always practical. Hav- 
ing just placed his son at a public school, the 
head of the institution waited upon the paternal 
to know how the lad—aged seyen—should be 
addressed. ‘‘Call him Victor,” was the reply. 
“But in the list of prizes?” ‘Victor Napo- 
LEON. To his companions he must be Victor 
only. He must take or give thrashings like the 
other boys ; but in no case must he be addressed 
as Monseigneur.”’ 

—The gentleman who fills the office of State 
Entomologist in Illinois is called by Illinois- 
ians, ‘‘ Bugmaster-General.’? He has collected 
more than thirty-thousand bugs; and it is fear- 
ed, as well as surmised, that he intends to open 
a hotel in Chicago. 

—Say ye that woman is not an helpmeet for 
man? How was it in Hingham, Massachusetts ? 
Why, when the Methodist minister, the Rev. 
Mr, ALDERMAN, was sick, his wife supplied his 
place. Again, the wife of Rev. B. F. Bow zs, 
of the Cambridge Universalist Church, recent- 
ly supplied the Rey, Mrs. Hanarorp’s pulpit. 
“Suppling” 8 pulpit and filling are two differ- 
ent On one occasion the late Rurus 
CHOATE was prevented from delivering a certain 
address, and OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs was an- 
nounced as having been engaged to ‘‘fill” his 
place.. Mr. Hoimgs, on entering the desk, said, 
by way of introduction, that he could never hope 
to fill Mr. Cuoate’s place; but he would, for an 
hour, endeavor to rattle around in it! 

—Archbishop M‘CLoskKEy, of this city, is prom- 
inently mentioned in Rome as being likely to be 
createda Cardinal. It would give him the honor 
of being the first American to wear the red hat 
accorded to that dignity. 

—A World reporter has ‘‘interviewed’’ Mr. 
Sumner, at his residence in Washington, and 
thus takes stock of the working apartment of 
the Senator: ‘‘A massive but elegant table in 
the centre of the room was covered with tomes, 
documents, piles of papers, and scattered let- 
ters. A desk, setagainst the wall on the right, 
had hardly a bare surface big enough for a man’s 
elbow to rest on, all the — being taken u 
with books, pamphlets, and proofs, by whic 
I could discern at a distance the marks of that 
blue pencil which compositors curse. Smaller 
desks and tables sat between the windows. The 
walls were overhung more than half-way to the 
ceiling with pictures, mostly engravings and 
erage ae which also depended from the 

ook-shelves, shutting out the view of the 
books. But the seats of all the chairs, save four 
or five, were occupied by piles of books, and 
books lay about on the floor. The mantle and 
divers available spaces, stands, etc., supported 
ages and curiosities such as statuettes, a 
piece of the Atlantic cable, relics of foreign 
countries, and of the rebellion.” 

OLOMON SMITH is a gentleman ot Elmi 
whose pleasant business seems to be saving the 
lives of people. A few days since he rescued a 
little boy from drowning at the imminent peril 
of his own life, and the Elmira Gazette says: 
‘nearly a dozen persons owe their lives to his 
quick and ready bravery.”’ 

—See what outdoor life on a farm does for a 
man! Here is LEwIs CRANDALL, of Westmore- 
land, Oneida County, New York, who now lives 
on the farm he bought sixty-eight years ago. 
He is ninety-eight years old, and bids fair to go 
to par. Carries on the farm, too; takes a lively 
little interest in politics, and has voted regular- 
ly every year since 1792, ; 

—The London journals speak highly of Mr. J. 
R. AnpREws’s new ‘Life of Oliver Cromwell 
to the Death of Charles the First.”” The follow- 
ing paragraph from the work shows the char- 


acter of CROMWELL in quite a different Nght to 
the stern religious enthusiast he afterward be- 
came: 

“There is every reason to fear that his extravagant 
dissipation exceeded all former limits, a love of gam- 
bling being added to bis other vices, era. resi- 
dence in town of a few mon e 3 to have 
given up the study of the Jaw: and, his debts increas- 
ing, he withdrew to his native town, once more to re- 
new his former friendships, so dreaded by his mother, 
and to continue his vicious cou: wasting the pa- 
rental estate, says Heath, in hia Gebaucharies ; ‘tip- 
pling, running up a score, and quarreling, so that few 

urst keep him company.’ f weapon was the 
quarter-staff, and few could contend with him in the 
skill with which he used it about the heads of the 
tinkers and peddlers, his companions at the public 
houses he frequented. On these occasions he was the 
terror of all the ale-wives in Huntingdon and the 
neighborhood, who, when they saw him coming, 
would cry out, ‘Here comes young Cromwell; shut up 
your doors !’” 

—The prominent lady skaters of the country 
are Miss CARRIE Moore, Miss May Epwarps, 
and Miss Henrietta BEDELL, New York; Miss 
NELLIE A. DEAN, Miss SARAH TOBEY, and Miss 
Louise Toney, of Chicago. 

—Major A. G. ConsTaBLE addressed an un- 
usually large audience of the members of the 
Long Island Historical Society a few evenings 
since at the chapel of the Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, with an able and interesting lecture 
on ‘‘The Castes and Creeds of India.”’ Few gen- 
tlemen understand the subject, or indeed almost 
any subject relating to the East, better than Ma- 
jor C., and it is to be hoped that he may be in- 
duced to read the lecture elsewhere. 

—The new Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Bzs- 
LEY, was once a compositor in, and is now head 
of, the great type-founding establishment of 
THOROGOOD & Co. . 

—Sir Henry Butwer, though sixty-five years 
ofage, abates none of his industry in literary pur- 
suits. He is now preparing a second series of 
his ‘‘ Public Characters,” to contain sketches of 
Lord Broveuam, Sir RoBert PEEL, and Lara- 
YETTE. 

—Bovcicav.t, who is just 47, has produced 
in his time over one hundred and fifty dramatic 
pieces. He is said latterly to have earned $50,000 
ayear. When in this country he was not at all 
pecunious; on the contrary, he never had much 
‘Cover,’ his views of expenditure being quite 
broad, 

—The only Senators in Congress who have not 
passed the age of forty are KeLioae of Louisi- 
ana, OSBORNE of Florida, SPENCER of Alabama 
SpraGuE of Rhode Island, and M‘DonaLp of 
Arkansas. 

—Mr. ALcorn, the new Governor of Missis- 
sippi, whose portrait was published in Harper's 

eekly of December 18, is a gentleman of wealth, 
breeding, character, ability, and a native South- 
erner. 

—Mr. JoHN BIGELOW’s edition of the ‘‘ Auto- 
biography of Dr. Franklin’? has been rendered 
into ‘“‘most choice Italian” by Signor PreTro 
RoTonDo, who has printed his version in Flor- 
ence. 

—Austere as he is to the general public, Gen- 
eral Ropert E. Lee is occasionally given to 
waggishness. He once found Dr. Cuttine, the 
army surgeon, who was a handsome and dressy 
man, arranging his cravat complacently before 
the glass. ‘‘CuTTING,’’ said he, ‘‘you must be 
the happiest man in creation.”’ ‘‘ Why. Gen- 
eral?” ‘*Why,’’ repliei Lrg, ‘* because you are 
in love with yourself, and have not a rival on 
the earth.”’ ; * 

—The only son of Rosert Brownrne, the 
poet, is now one of the best oarsmen at Oxford. 

—Not in England or America will there be 
a “personal’’ celebration, in 1870, so unique as 


that of the banking house of H. H. Kustner & } 


Co., of Leipsic, who will then celebrate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
their bank. ies | all that long period it has 
never passed out of the hands of the family— 
the only instance of the kind in the history of 
modern banking. 

—WatTtTs composed 697 hymns, and WESLEY 
600; and about a tenth part of them live to this 
day, and are sung in every Christian church 
where the ray eee language is used. 

—The late Emperor oF Russia, albeit not a 
proverbial wag, is said to have exchanged jokes 
with Madame Grist shortly before his death. 
Meeting her with her two daughters, he said, 
** Ce sont vos grisettes;? to which Grist is said 
to have replied, ‘‘ Non, Sire, ce sont mes marig 
nettes’’—Manio being her husband. 

—Mrs. BRADWELL, editor of the Chicago Legal 
News, having received from the Hon. J. Knick 
ERBOCKER a present of two turkeys, says, in ac. 
knowledgment, ‘‘ They have grown exceedingly 
fat on corn from somebody’s crib, yet the latter 
fact made them not the less appreciated by us, 
for ours is a barnacle family.”’ 

—When Mrs. STOWE was composing ‘‘ The 
Urban Residence of Our Uncle Thomas,’’ be- 
sides her own family, too young to help her 
much, she gave daily instruction to eight young 
ladies. She had one servant, a raw Irish girl, 
who could not speak English, and could only do 
rough work. The authoress made her own bread 
and lit the fire to do it. Sometimes, after start- 
ing the fire, she used to sit down to work on her 
chapter, and sometimes she would get so ab- 
sorbed in it that the fire would go out, and the 
bread turn sour; or, if the girl put a finger to 
it, the green wood would send forth volumes 
of blinding smoke. Amidst this desperate 
struggle with green wood, green Erin, eight 
hu minds, and fifteen hungry mouths, 
“Uncle Tom” was produced. 

—Lovis NAPOLEON seems at last to have cap- 
tured old Monsieur Gu1zoT, after seven or eight 
years of active effort. The old gentleman has 
actually called on his friends to support the Im- 

erial dynasty, if it proves to be truly liberal. 
Bat he is one of the “‘ has beens,’’ and has little 
power over the public mind: 

—Lord Dersy left a fortune of $950,000 a year 
to his eldest son and heir. The present Earl, 
though not so scholarly a man as his father, 
nevertheless maintains the traditionary talent 
of the family. The late Earl’s translation of 
the ‘‘Iliad” had passed into a sixth edition be- 
fore his death. It was stated in some of the 
obituaries that he was the author of a little 
book for children in explanation of the Scrip- 
ture parables. This is a mistake. The author 
of that work was EDWARD, the twelfth Earl of 
Derby, who died in 1834, and was grandfather 
of the lately deceased Earl. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas is happy in having a 
daughter who is spoken of as ‘“‘ the woman with 





the most beautiful eyes in France,” 
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side of the pasteboard, beginning at the outer edge and alternating one black 
and one red braid. Join the ends of each braid so that the seam shall not 
be seen. Each braid requires three strips of cloth; in working care must 
be taken always to keep the same side of the strand on the top. 


Foot-Stool with Crochet Cover. 
See illustration on page 21, 

Tuts foot-stool is yery convenient. 
The upper surface is slop- 
ing. For the foundation 
cut for the bottom a piece 
of heavy pasteboard thir- 
teen inches long and ten 
inches wide; and for the 
sides two pieces each thir- 


Tus suit consists of a blue 2 
silk dress trimmed with a wide ; » - 
pleated flounce; the upper 
skirt is looped on the sides 
with bows of blue ribbon. 
The blouse waist is of muslin. 
The trimming simulates a 
Pompadour waist in front, 
and cuffs and epaulets on the 
sleeves; it consists of two 
rows of gathered lace with the 
straight edges together. Cut 

















: A CoLiar witH TRIPLE REVERS. 
Buack Tutte anp Lace Ficuv.—Back, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL, Fig. 4. : 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. 1X., Figs. 34-37. " 
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SLEEVE For CoLLAR WITH RounpED REVERs. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen‘ 
* No. VIL, Fige. 81 and 32. ‘ , 


CurF For CoLLaR WITH PERCALE TRIMMING. 
For description see Supplement. 


Ba A Bt e \ 
Diyvner Dress For Younc GIRL. 
For pattern of Waist see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 47 and 48. 





CotLtak witH Rounpep RevERs. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. VIL, Figs. 28.30. , 


CoLLaR WITH COLORED PERCALE TRIMMING. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
oO. » Fig. 33. 


the blouse from Figs. 47 and 
48, Supplement, and the 
sleeves from Fig. 41. The 
belt and sash are of blue silk. 


teen inches long, 
one of which is 
five and the other 







The hair is arranged in long 
and short curls, rolls over 
crépés, and long hanging 
braids. 


Cover for Cloth Door 
Mat. 


Tus round cover, scal- 
loped on the edges, is made 


outer edge. 






















Cover For CLotH Door Mat. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 66. 


of strips of cloth an inch and a quarter wide, which are braided in three 
strands, and sewed close together, in the manner shown by the illustration, 
on a foundation of pasteboard and gray linen. " 
also as a heading for the little red cloth tabs on the edge. For making 
the cover cut of pasteboard and gray linen from Fig. 66, Supplement, 
which gives a quarter of the cover, making the linen, 

however, half an inch larger than the pattern. 
the linen and pasteboard together.. Sew the edge of 
the linen down half an inch wide on the other side of :5 
the pasteboard, and cover it with the little cloth tabs, 
which must extend almost the full length beyond the 
Lastly, sew the braids on the uncovered 





The outer braid serves 
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two and a half 
inches high. For 
the ends cut two 
pieces each ten 
inches long, and 
sloping from two 
and a half to five 
inches high. Cov- 
er all the pieces 
of pasteboard with 
gray or brown 
chintz, and sew 


Yj 
Six Curr. Z Ml 
teas A ms Re Ca For pattern and descrip- tig. 2.— " ¢.—Back. 
Fig. 1. Lavy 8 Basque.—Front. tee be Supplement, NS Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Basque 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 51-55. XXVIII, Figs. $0 and 81. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 51-55. 
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them together with 
overcast stitches, put- 
ting the needle only 
through the chintz. 
Fill the box thus 
made with curled hair 


® covered 


polka stitch with 
green silk twist 
veins. Next take 


hoop two-fifths of 
an inch wide and 






steel 














or sea-grass, and cov- 
er the upper convex 
surface with double 
chintz. The outer 
covering isserocheted 
with two shades (in 
the original light and 
dark green) of zephyr 
wool; work in single 
crochet always on the 
same side, and always 
putting the needle 
through both upper 
veins of the stitches of 
















fifteen inches long, 
fasten the ends to- 
gether, work a 
strip of green oil- . 
cloth on the out- 
side of the hoop, 
and fasten on the 
inside first the 8 
green and then the 
8 smaller gray 
leaves sothat they (\ 
shall come in al- \ 
ternating _—posi- 

tions. Fasten the 





the previous rounds, 
according to the de- 
sign given by Fig. 103 
of the Supplement; the 
foundation is of dark 
wool. The design is 
worked with the light 
wool, by using it as a 
foundation thread, and 
drawing out a short 
loop of it for each 
square of the design. 
Having sewed the cov- 
er on the foundation, 
ornament the edges 
with rows of woolen 
balls of colors corre- 








eight larger gray 
leaves to the out- 
side of a corre- 
sponding ring of 
gray oil-cloth, and 
sew this ring to 
the steel ring with 
overcast stitches 
on the under edge, 
and back stitches 
on the upper edge. 
In _ backstitching, 
however, the stitch- 
es must not come 
through the outer 
green leaves. The 
latter are sewed to- 


\N 
~“ 





sponding to the cover. 
For making the balls 
take a strand of wool 
20 threads in thick- 
ness, and tie it firmly 
at the distances of three- 
quarters of an inch apart with a 
thread of coarse black cotton, 
then cut the threads between 
each of the tied places, 
taking care, however, 
not to cut the cotton, 
as the balls should be 
left strung together. 
Then take them and 
hold them over steam, 
after which trim them 
perfectly round. Cov- 
er the bottom of the 
stool with black oil- 
cloth. On the upper 
edge sew a handle of 
two cords, worked in 
the round in single 
crochet stitches. 






























gether by the edge 
of the button-hole % 


Fig. 1.—Scir ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and a see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 12-15. 


the Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 16-24. 


stitch from 
ring two-fifths of 
aninchup. Last- 
ly, work a button- 
FLoweEr-Pot Cover. hole-stitch loop in the mid- 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIX., Figs. 82-94. ‘le of the inside of each large 
gray leaf two inches from 
the point, and run 
through these a black 
silk elastic cord, 
which is sewed to- 
gether to a ring four 
inches and a half in 
diameter, and which 
fastens together the 
inner circle of leaves. 
The cover may, of 
course, be made of 
any size, as both the 
size of the leaves and 
their number may be 
increased. 


uilted Vest with 

rochet Suspend- 

ers for Boy from & to 
10 Years old. 

Tats under-vest is joined with 





a 


Foot-Stoot with Crocuet Cover. 
Flower-Pot Cover. For design see Supplement, No. XXXVIIL, Fig. 103. 
Tuts flower-pot cover con- Se Soy, 
sists of three circles of large Ph. 
and small leaves of light gray 
and green oil-cloth, the under 
edges of which are fastened to- 
gether by a hoop, while the up- 







QuixTeD Vest witu Crocuet Sus- « 
PENDERS FOR Boy From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern of Vest see hy” 
plement, No. XXL, Figs. 67 
and 68, 





5 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 

No. XXIII, Figs. 70-72. 


crochet suspenders. Cut 
of double silk and a thin 
layer of wadding from Fig. 
67, Supplement, two pieces, 
and from Fig. 68 one piece; 
join these according to the 
corresponding figures, and 
stitch them in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 
Finish the fronts with but- 
tons and button-holes. The 
suspenders are crocheted 
with white knitting cotton 
and black twisted wool, in 





per ones are fastened 
with an elastic cord. 
For making the orig- 
inal, which is designed 
for a flower-pot four 
inches and a half high 
and an inch and three- 
quarters in diameter 
around the under part, 
cut from Figs. 82 and 
83, Supplement, of 
double gray oil-cloth 
and pasteboard’ each 


Crocuet Tosacco 
Poucn. 

‘ For design see Supple- 

ment, No. XXXVII., 
Fig. 102. 


eight pieces, and from 
Fig. 84 eight pieces ; 
of double green oil- 
' cloth and pasteboa:d. 4 
Join each ‘pair of | 
pieces belonging to- 
gether over a piece of 
pasteboard by work- ‘mM 
- Ing the outer edges Wy 

with long button-hole \ 
stitches of green silk ; 
previous to this, how- 
ever, the outer side of 
the gray leaves must 
be worked in half- 





Sack witH SIMULATED VEST, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs. 6-11. 


Brack VELVET JACKET WITH WHITE GUIPURE TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 65, 
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ribbed. crockge exit de. (double crochet). ‘With 
thesotton ® foun ding to 
the length of the: and. crochet on this 
first two rounds sc. crochet), always put- 


round with the wool. 4th ape] 
With cotton, always alternately 3.¢c. in the fol- 
lowing th eds of the former round, 1 de. 
in the front of the stitch of the sec- 








by the tlinamanige, wish, baskles and linén lining. 
—_—_—— 
DOROTHEA’S CHRISTMAS. 


“T CAN. never ive-her,” said Dorothea, 

I eaning her on her hand, and looking 
sweetly pensiv holy. became her cast 
of countenance; and per even now, smart- 


haps, 

ing under the faithlessness of her lover, she was 
not averse to-a well in the eyes of Si- 
mon Trillion. Not. that. she thought of this 
now, but it amounted to an instinct with her. 
Had she been floating about the Atlantic on a 
raft she would have taken care to look her best ; 
she would have knotted her hair into some be- 
witching tangle, or she would have saved some 
bit. of ribbon from the wreck to adorn her pretty 
ate ; not that she was vainer than other girls, 

t' she was one of those who know how to make 
the most of themselves, and roe 4 body besides. 

“T am sorry for you,” said Simon, blushing 
guiltily; for on second thought was he sorry? 
“4 At least—that is—” 

- “Qh, L-know what you would say, Simon,” 

said Dorothea, coming to chis relief. ‘‘ You 
that, after all, [am better off without 
him; that lover who can beso faithless is 
not worth‘ regret. ‘That’s all very well, Si- 
mon; but when one has got into the habit of 
loving, you know, one can’t very easily correct it. 
You can't unlove a friend ina month’s time.” 

*¢] know it. ‘Nor in a lifetime,” said Simon, 
thinking aloud. 

** How do you know?” she asked quickly, turn- 
ing her velvet - upon him, 4‘ Were you ever 
in love, Simon?” 

“ ’ 


’ 


; 


“ Do 'telleme about it. Was she pretty? A 
blonde, Simon? ‘Was it-successful? Did you 

-quarrel? Do tell-me!” 

*¢ Tt weis not successful.” 

**Oh, ‘poor Simon!” and she put ont a little 
hatid and stroked his arm. ‘‘I am sorry; but 
I can sympathize with you. .What a foolish girl 
she must have been not to care for you.” 

“Do you think so?” ; 

“Certainly. - But I am afraid you were faint- 
hearted, Simon; you weren’t persistent enough, 
perhaps. You got discouraged at her first refusal, 
when i dare say she didn’t meanit. Isn’t it so?” 

** Discouraged at her first refusal!” he repeat- 
ed, smiling; ‘‘she has never refused me.” 

“*Why, what on earth do you mean, Simon? 
Has she accepted you ?” 

‘*Not precisely, Dorothea,” regarding her fix- 
edly. ‘* Ihave never proposed toher. But then, 
of course, if I had, she would have refused ; so it 
amounts to the same thing.” 

** Allow me to contradict you. Oh, foolish, 
foolish! You deserved to be crdssed in love, 
Simon Trillion. You defrauded her. There, I 
have no patience with you!” 

He let his glance linger about her for a little, 
with an air half amused, half pained; then he 
rose and said: ‘‘I have some letters, to post 
before the mail leaves. Have, you, any. com- 
mands ?” 

“No,” returning to her own-woes; ‘‘ Iused 
to have expectations from the mail, but Fate has 
crushed them. After all, Simon, I.don’t-know 
but you are the best off. You-are not sure but 
she does love you; while I—oh, I can never for- 
give her; he was all I had!” 

‘* You have your friends still,” he-said, coming 
back to feed the fire, lingering upon the hearth- 
rug, longing to impart comfort to this hurt heart. 

** You will take cold) Simon, waiting, here in 
your over-coat; do hasten home again. I:want 
some one to talk with. I-should be desolate 
enough but for you here. .And yet it is worse 
at home, where the other girls’ lovers are always 
reminding me.” ‘ 

She took up-her.work, when Simon closed the 
door, and—went to thinking. What a kind soul 
Simon. was! ‘There was something. engaging 
about him,-too; he had an honest eye, and a 
smile that was like nothing but sunshine. Who 
could it be that he had loved? ‘‘I don’t think 
it would be difficult to fall in love with him,” she 
mused, ‘‘if only one’s heart were free. Pshaw! 
but where would be the good? People like him 
who love once, loveialways. Love is an immor- 
tal with them. «Ah! I don’t think Jules could 
have cared much for me. I wonder if any body 
ever will. It’s rather nice to know that you are 
all the world to one soul. If it hadn’t been for 
Isabella—the traitor!” . And here her reflections 
were interrupted by the appearance of Aunt Fer- 
rars. 
** T thought Simon was here with you.” 

** He has just-stepped out to post some letters.” 

‘* Seems to me his correspondence is import- 
ant. I-wonder who he writes to?” 

**'To his Dulcinea, perhaps.” 

**T should like to know who she is. 
in love! 
a thing.” 

**Don’t you? Why, has he never been at- 


i ) Simon 
Don't believe he ever thought of such 





tentivé to anyone? Doesn’t he ever walk home 
from charch with any of the girls, nor call round 


enings ? 

‘*Law! he’s at home.every blessed evening 
of his life. He sang in the choir last year, arid 
that Miss Reid did her prettiest.. Oh, the eyes 
she used to make at him all church time was-a 
caution. But he didn't care a’ for her. 
I don’t believe he could tell. you this minute 
whether her eyes were black or blue,” 

‘*He might not tell you, but I believe he 
knows. Men are terribly reserved about. these 
things; if they aren’t suecessful. nobody. hears 
about it.” 

**Suecessful! I should like to know where 
is the girl who would not give her eye-teeth for 
Simon? When he wants to marry, I sha‘n’t 
worry about him.” 

*** Into each life some rain must fall,’” quoted 
Dorothea. 

**Oh, law, Dolly, I’m sick of sentimental quo- 
tations; you'll live and do nicely yet. Come, 
give us some music, and don’t play any of your 
dreamy nocturnes or last waltzes, but something 
with a laugh in it, ‘to drive dull care away.’” 

And so when Simon came back there was a 
duet, in which Dolly bore her part very lamely, 
and submitted to corrections.from Simon. with a 
pout, and declared she would never sing another 
note with him, but did not keep her word. 

Simon Trillion was ily a.person of 
importance in the household: to which Dorothea 
had been sent to recover from the blight of her 
affections. He was the business. partner of Mr. 
Ferrars and the nephew of Mrs. Ferrars. ‘The 
firm was ‘‘ Trillion & Ferrars;” and it was said 
that the capital was Trillion capital, for Mr. 
Ferrars. was a slow. man, who, like the snail, 
never climbed up the commercial, wall. two feet 
but he fell back two and a half, so, to.speak. 
Thus, though his name was.on {he door- 
of the house, Simon held the deed; ‘though the 
neighbors envied the upholstery of Mrs. Ferrars, 
Trillion money had paid for every inch of_it; 
Trillion taste had devised and designed it. But 
Dorothea knew and cared nothing for this. Si- 
mon had been her friend ever since she could 
remember—since her earliest visit at her aunt’s ; 
he had scolded her and taken her part alternate- 
ly; he had been her cat’s-paw invinnumerable 
small love-affairs; he had allowed himself'to be 
snubbed or to be made much of, at -her 
appearing equally satisfied with either treatment 
at her hands. Sometimes he had been to see 
her at her own home; there he had.met Jules, 
who laughed at his big hands and unfashionable 
attire—for Simon never paid deference to the 
goddess—and then «grew jealous. of his friendly 
familiarity. Perhaps Jules was clearer-sighted 
than the rest, and knew his danger. But.it had 
never occurred to Dolly that Simon was a per- 
son to coquet with, and when she had told 
Jules that he was coming to take her out to 
Aunt Ferrars’s Christmas-tree, Jules had - an- 
swered, with some anger, ‘‘ If you go with that 
fellow, Dolly, you may count one lover less, -I 
won't have you riding about the country with 
Tom, Dick, and Harry!” 

‘*But Simon is such an old friend,” urged 
Dolly; ‘‘and I have promised them; and, you 
know, you will be away.” 

‘*When the cat’s away the mice will play,” 
said Jules. ‘*‘ You know my mind; if you go I 
shall believe that you wish to end our. engage- 
ment ;” and then he had gone out and slammed 
the door, and Dolly had torn off to her bosom- 
friend Isabella, and that oracle had advised, 
‘**Keep your promise, by all means. Don’t give 
in to such utter, unreasonable tyranny. Show 
him that you have a mind of your own, and he 
will like you all the better.” 

So Dolly had taken this wise counsel and had 
gone, enjoying it all like a child, not looking for- 
ward to the reckoning; and had sent a lively 
description of the whole to Jules from her. un- 
iele’s place, together with the most gorgeous smok- 

Py as a peace-offering. But Jules was not 
to be propitiated; and the next mail brought 
back. both cap and letter, the last with unbroken 


seal. So there was the end, and Simon never 


once dreamed that he was the innocent cause of 
so much trouble. ‘That had happened five months 
ago; and now Jules was going to marry Isabel- 
la! Was ever friend or fate so unkind? 

It must be confessed that Simon’s share in the 
affair lent him an interest, in Dolly’s eyes, that 
otherwise he might not have worn. He was a 

rson who had, unconsciously, influenced her 

ife for good or ill—who should say which? At 
least, one who had served to entangle her affairs 
in a most inextricable knot. Let him be as kind 
as he would, walk with her in the woods outside 
the town, bring her flowers from the green- 
houses, drape her favorite window with all man- 


ner of hanging baskets and climbing vines spring- | 


ing from the hollow palm of a sculptured Ceres ; 
remember her birthday with an antique brace- 
let, carved by some patient lapidary—here the 
frowning, writhing head of a Medusa, in serpen- 
tine—there the grape-crowned front of a sad- 
eyed ‘Ariadne in porphyry—yet could all these 
make up to her for the loss of a warm, human 
love ? . She allowed him these pleasant privileges 
just now, that so he might indemnify himself for 
the past, never reflecting that they gave a lien on 
the future; that, in spite of herself, she must 
think of him when she wore his gifts, when his 
flowers perfumed. the air, when his arm sup- 
ported her across slippery rocks and up alluring 
heights of country ; and that there was danger in 
thinking too often of any. particular young man— 
though he be ever so old a friend of the family— 
lest the thought become absorbing. But here 
she. would have told you there was nothing but 
the appearance of danger, for was she not 
already aware that Simon loved some fair Un- 
known? And when had she ever been known 
to enslave another girl's lover? Was not Isa- 
bella’s example enough to warn her? 








When Simon was more than usually serious, 
when he withdrew into himself, and, fixing his 
éyes upon the of a book—never turning a 
leaf, however—let-Aunt Ferrars’s chat and Dol- 
ly’s laugh drift round him unheeded, it would 


- seem, then Dolly would steal shy glances at him, 
and long with all her silly soul to comfort him. 


Sometimes ‘a little jealous pain stung her to the 
Sage aa Simon should keep a secret from 

, when she had bared her heart to his gaze. 
Do you think she would have cared so very much 
about Simon’s secret if she had not begun fo care 


a great deal more for Simon’s self?— if Jules ' 


weré still the central figure in her picture of life? 
Once, when a maid had demanded the attention 
of Aunt Ferrars, and Uncle John had subsided 


behind the daily Tattler, Dolly stole up behind 


Simon’s chair, and suddenly put both her little 
hands across the pages of his book. 

**T believe you have those pages by heart, 
Simple Simon!” she laughed; ‘‘you have been 
long enough about it. I’ve seen you, Sir; you 
haven't turned a leaf this half hour. Oh, it’s 
poetry, is it? Well, never mind,” lifting a fin- 
ger, ‘‘ I'll. give you the cue. Come, begin— 

***Long have I cherished the thought, 
But never dared to reveal it.’” 

With Dolly's soft arm grazing his cheek, with 
her dimpled hands lying invitingly before him, 
her rosy.mouth within such easy distance, her 
fragrant breath coming and going about him, 


‘under-such temptation another man might have’ 


‘felt, himself. justified in revealing the passion 
within him. In a minute more every thing 
would pass. beyond his control; should he suffer 
‘it?, She was a tender-hearted little child, who 
had divined the neighborhood of his thoughts— 
should he dare to reveal them and accept her 
pity? No, a thousand times; no woman should 
ever surrender her heart for pity of him. 

‘Don’t bother me, little girl,” he answered, 
witheftort; ‘‘ don’t you see that I’m reading ‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish?’ You shouldn’t in- 
terrupt a courtship,” laughing up at her. 

A 4 know it,” she said, taking the stool at his 
feet. ‘*But don’t you think Priscilla was rather 
queer to speak as she did to John Alden?” 

‘* Priscilla was a trump!” 

**Oh, I’m glad you like her. J never could 
have done it.” 

*‘No?. Circumstances might make it easy and 
natural.” 

**T can’t imagine them.” 

‘Supposing you were to find that Jules—” 

“He is going to marry Isabella,” she inter- 


ted. 

Me I saw him in Melton yesterday, and he told 
me'that he and Isabella had parted. They were 

exactly four months.” 

** And I have been here five?” 

**Yes; has the time dragged? Now then, 
supposing, I repeat, you were to find that Jules 
loved you still, but waited for some sign from 
you—just supposing, I say—” Unaccountable 
perversity, Dorothea turned away her head, and 
put her hands to her ears. 

**T would never give it,” she returned. 

*¢-¥ou never told me who was to blame, Doro- 
thea,” he said, presently. 

**Oh, J was, of course. Am I not always? 
But it was so foolish of him.” 

‘© Will you tell me about it?” 

*“Why, you see, some one asked me to go 
somewhere,” and here Dolly dropped her eyes 
and turned rose-color; ‘‘ Jules said if I went he 
should take it that I didn’t ..re for him; of 
course I cared just the same, you know; but he 
said .so;.and then I consulted Isabella, and she 
advised.me to stand up for my rights and go. 
So I went—and—and—I told you I could never 
forgive her!” 

** And if Lam not.asking too much, pray, who 
was this objectionable person with whom you 
went somewhere ?” 

**You are asking too much, Simple Simon; 
and he wasn’t in the least objectionable. There, 
I sha’n’t tell you another word—give some peo- 
ple an inch, and they'll take an ell—good-night!” 
and she was off to her pillow. 

That night Simon decided to manage affairs, 
not precisely after his own mind,. but as his con- 
science dictated. It was very plain to him that 
this was simply a lovers’ quarrel; that should 
he, himself, take advantage of the situation, he 
would be greatly to blame. He believed that 
Jules loved Dorothea, that he had engaged him- 
self to Isabella because, in a di ent,.one 
must do something to alleviate, only he, Simon 
Trillion, would have done quite differently. He 
was persuaded, moreover, that Dolly still adored 
Jules ; that her heart was sore and aching because 
of him; or why had she turned away her head at 
the mention of him; or why had she reiterated 
‘*that she could never forgive Isabella ?” 

One day Dorothea’s father hinted that. it. was 
time for her to come home; but Aunt Ferrars 
replied that Dolly. might. go. after Christmas, 
and not before—that was .only two months 
longer. 

‘* What if papa should say he couldn’t spare 
me another moment ?” suggested Dolly to Simon 
that night when he came in from posting his 
aunt’s letter. 

‘*You would have to go,” he replied, leaning 
against the mantle and warming his hands, with 
his eyes on the red-hot embers. 

‘You don’t care if I do,” she pouted; ‘‘you 
are tired of me.” 

‘Tt doesn’t signify whether I am or not. 
There are those who have higher claims upon 
you than I.” Poor Simon, he meant to appear 
so utterly indifferent. She flashed a glance at 
him, but his gaze never wavered; then she 
turned vigorously to her work, and if Simon had 
chosen to look, he would have seen a pair of soft 
eyes swimming in tears. Perhaps he knew it 
without looking, for presently he left the fire 
and took out the chess-board and besought her 
to play with him. 








**T can’t stop now, thank you,” she returned, 
with dignity, and a treacherous pucker about the 
mouth; ‘‘ I’m very busy.” 

‘* What are you doing, Dolly ?” 

‘¢Tt is very rude to ask a person’s business.” 

*Jsit? I'mglad youtoldme. I’m afraid I’m 
often rude. I won't do it again.” Here the 
clock’s tick became audible; the cat in the arm- 
chair purred like a-piece of machinery ; the wind 
blew down the chimney in great m4 

‘¢Simon,” said Dolly, coaxingly. 

6¢'Yes,” * 


‘*T'll tell you if you won't snap me up again. 
I’m making a Christmas gift for Aunt Ferrars.” 

‘“¢ Already? J must be thinking about Christ- 
mas gifts. What do you want most, Dolly ?” 

“‘J—T can't tell you,” she answered, bending 
low over. her work, while the blood tingled in 
her cheeks and mounted to the little curls on her 
forehead. 

‘“You want something that I can’t give you,” 


he said, caressingly ; wish I. Dolly ; 
I wish I could.” 

‘“*T have no right to. t.it,” she returned. 

**T believe you have, ‘ ny Jules looked as 
if he'heartily repented him. of his folly ;” where- 
upon Dorothes stabbed herel with her needle 
in replying, 

aT fish you wouldn’t talk to me about Jules ; 


it—it hurtsme;” and Simon took up his hat and 
walked ont.of the house, not returning till the 
cruel Dolly was sound asleep. 

‘¢ Something troubles tg i ” thought Simon, 
when she appeared ‘at the breakfast-table dis- 
pirited and irritable; ‘‘she is unhappy; either 
there is a struggle going on between her pride 
and her affection; or—or— If there were’ no 
Jules in the case, I should take courage my-. 
self,” he added, with a sigh. 

‘¢Simon!” said Aunt Ferrars, ‘‘a sigh at the 
breakfast-table? Isn’t the steak rare? Are you 
in love?” 

‘¢With your coffee, aunt,” passing his cup; 
and Dorothea, looking up quickly, caught cs 
tense expression of the lips, the tremor of the 
eyelids, and a fierce trouble smote her, tingled 
in every fibre, weakened every nerve, and the 
painted cup she held fell to the floor and shiv- 
ered into atoms. 

‘¢Oh,” she cried, ‘‘it was Simon’s gift last 
winter; and he said if I broke it, it would break 
our—friendship. What shall I do?” disconso- 
lately picking up the pieces and matching them. 

‘¢That was all a joke, Dolly,” said Simon. 
‘¢Our friendship isn’t so brittle as that, I hope. 
At any rate, don’t break your heart about it, 
child. I'll give you something finer when you 
hang up your stocking next month; something 
that will last you all your life, I trust.” 

‘¢ But I am so sorry!” persisted Dolly. 

‘< ©The least said, the sooner mended,’ ” said 
Uncle John. 

That evening, when she found herself alone in 
the library with Simon, she said, softly, ‘* Simon, 
you once told me that you cared for—somebody.” 
Simon moved nervously in his chair,’as if the 
subject were tiresome. ‘‘ You don’t mind my 
speaking about it, Simon ?” and there were tears 
in her voice. ‘‘I want to help you about it.” 

“* Dolly,” said he, without removing his eyes 
from the printed page, ‘‘I would rather not 
speak of it any further.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I—TI was only go- 
ing to say that perhaps—perhaps I could assist 
you; women understand each other so much 
better. Jt seems such a pity for her to lose you.” 

‘Thanks for your appreciation,” he answered, 


smiling. ‘‘ I don’t think she will ever know what 
she has lost. Besides, she ‘ cared’ for some one 
else.” 


“*T don’t see how you could know when you 
never asked her. Women are so close about 
these things. I’ve known one to be in love for 
months without the other party suspecting it.” 

‘¢He must have-been a blockhead. I think 
I should only have to command her gaze to 
know it.” 

‘¢ He wasn’t a blockhead; he was only a little 
purblind to things near at hand. It was like 
Aunt Ferrars looking for her spectacles when 
they are on her nose. There, I have broken 


my needle!” 


‘¢You are braaking a heap of things lately, 
Dolly,” said Uncle John, appearing in the door- 
way. $$ Any hearts among ‘em ?” 

‘Hearts,” said Mrs. Ferrars, following be- 
hind her husband, ‘‘are like plants; if you snip 
them in one direction, they shoot out all the 
stronger somewhere else.” 

So the winter weather drew near: frosts 
feathered the roads and fences on gray Novem- 
ber mornings, and there followed the first snow- 
storms that seemed like a waltz of the elements, 
and Simon would bring his sleigh to the door 
and tuck Dolly. up in the great leopard skins, 
and with jangle of bells be off to see the storm 
in its solitude, over miles and miles of country, 
changing every instant under its magic touch. 

He went away the week before Christmas, on 
urgent business. 

*¢T shall bring or send your Christmas pres- 
ent,” he said to Dorothea, with his hand on the 
door. : 

‘“*T will not accept it unless you come your- 
self,” she answered ; and he went down the steps 
half smiling, wondering how it was that two 
people should come so near being all in all to 
each other and yet miss of it. But he came 
homeon Christmas-eve, and helped Dolly to hang 
the wreaths, to festoon the parlors with ribbons 
of evergreen, and was altogether so gay and so 
unlike himself, that she grew sensibly despond- 
ent. What had happened to render him so 


light-hearted? That was the problem. 

‘¢Now, Dorothea,” he said, when they were 
dispersing for the night, ‘‘hang your stocking 
outside on the handle of your door. 
particularly requests it.” is 

‘*I don’t believe in Santa Claus any longer.’ 


Santa Claus 
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“You will believe in somebody else to-mor- 

row.” * 

Christmas morning came up out of the east, 
like some perfect crystallization of the year—a 
morning of dazzling tints, opulent of sunshine. 
Dorothea, at her toilette, heard the bells salute 
the day, heard the voices of a neighboring choir 
chanting *‘Peace on earth, good-will toward 
men.”- She threw up her window and listened 
to the rolling tones of the organ that was like a 
human heart, she thought, voicing its burdens, 
its sorrows, its joys. Suddenly it ceased, and 
one by one the singers stole out, and Simon 
leaped: the hedge and came up the terrace. 

‘<A merry Christmas, Sieur Simon!” she call- 
edtohim: ‘‘ Was it you who disturbed me with 
the organ ss 

‘© You will take cold,.Dolly,” he assured her, 
looking up to where a great sunbeam smote her 
face, and filled the velvet eyes with yellow light ; 
the frosty air tingled in her cheeks, the wind 
played -with a curl, the smile was beginning to 
fade about the lips. 

‘The sunlight wraps me like a garment,” she 
answered, in another key, and then she closed 
the window, and left him still gazing upward at 
the forsaken sunbeam. 

‘Who knows but I have robbed myself?” he 
muttered, and he went slowly and meditatively 
into. the library, and sta) at finding Dolly 
there before him, standing before the blazing 
wood-fire, and holding a gold ring in her trem- 
bling fingers. She was no longer in the sun- 
light, but a sort of luminousness seemed suffused 
frem her presence. She half lifted her lashes 
over the soft eyes and let them fall again. She 
seemed waiting for the first word from him. 
“Simon,” she said, after a breath, holding the 
glittering thing in her pink palm; ‘‘is this my 
Christmas gift that is to last my lifetime? It is 
like a dream. I can-not believe it. I expect 
every minute to see it dissolve into a sunbeam.” 

‘Tt is a bit of Christmas sunshine that has 
taken shape for your sake,” he said, coming to 
her side. . 

“*Will you put it on my finger yourself, Si- 
mon?” 

The blood came-in a great crimson flame to 
his cheek, his heart gave a great throb in his 
breast ; he had not calculated upon this inter- 
pretation. Oh, fool! and he had had it in his 

power, to love or leave! 

**T, Dolly?” he answered, chokingly. 
—you read—the inscription ?” 

‘¢ © With the loye of Jules Jerrold,’” she read 
sloud, for the first time; then she replaced it in 
the tiny satin box, and closed the cover. 

‘1 utterly refuse it,” she said, turning to Simon. 

‘Refuse it, Dolly? Are youmad? Will you 
rive up 4 lifetime of love for a morsel of wicked 
pride?” 
~-§§T don’t know what you mean,” she cried. 
‘You have been a-begging for me; Simon; 
that’s what you have done. You led Jules to 
think I was distracted at loss of him—and—and 
it is all a mistake.” , 

‘Excuse me, but I did nothing of the kind, 
Dolly.. I saw you both unhappy, and I have 

~ done my best to remedy it. I said to Jules, 
‘Dolly is unlike herself; something is troubling 
her.’ ‘Do you ‘think,’ he returned, ‘that if I 
should send her my ring, it would effect a 

_change?’ I answered that it seemed probable.” 

“Oh, Simon!’ “There, take it away; I never 

wish to see it again.” 

‘Dolly, you are unkind to yourself and him.” 

«Simi, if you were John Alden, I should 

8a) beaut 

‘¢ What should you say, Dolly ?” touching her 
hand with his finger-tips. ‘‘What should you 
say, Dolly? Imagine that I am John Alden.” 

‘*T should say—just what Priscilla said ;” and 
the blushing face was hidden on Simon Trillion’s 
shoulder, and Dorothea’s Christmas gift was her 
lover’s kiss. 

‘¢ Jules will call me a traitor,” saidhe; ‘‘and 
Heaven knows I was sincere. I meant to keep 
my secret.” 

‘¢ And what, pray, will that old love of yours 
say? I have hated her for most a year!” 

‘* My old love and my new love are both one, 
Dorothea Ferrars ;” and here the audacious bell 
broke in upon their solitude, and told them there 
was an everyday world outside, in whigh break- 
fast was a necessity. 

‘¢ Aunt Ferrars,” said Simon, leaning over her 
chair at the head of the breakfast-table, ‘‘ Doro- 
thea is going to be foolish enough to marry me.” 
- The wisest thing she could do,” returned 
that astute matron, adjusting her spectacles to 
look at the pair. ‘‘I knew it all along!” 

‘My dears,” -said Uncle John, ‘‘I hope all 
your Christmas-days will be as merry !” 


*t Have 








NEW-YEARS CALLS. 


EW-YEAR'S morning—that is, the morn- 

ing close upon mid-day—found Aunt Prim, 
Madge, and I ready for calls. It must be ad- 
mitted that there had been, all over the house, a 
great flutter for three mortal hours previous to 
our appearance in the drawing-room. Thecom- 
ing and going of hair-dressers; the running to 
and fro of maids; the exclamations of admira- 
tion over some garment which fitted to perfec- 
tion, and the ejaculations of despair over that 
which did not fit; the running to the window fre- 
quently, of either Madge or myself, impatiently 
awaiting the messenger of Madame Deschamps, 
the French dress-maker, who was to bring the 
dresses to be worn that day—which dresses ar- 
rived only at the last-moment. Ah, those dress- 


makers! How they do try one’s’patience! There , 
was still another cause for great anxiety, which {* 


\who'is as beantifulds his own’ creations; and I 


put the whole household in a ferment, for only 
the evening before Aunt Prim had sent her’ chi- 
poe to the perruquier, and it had not yet ar- 
ri 








Think of it! What if, in the hurry and the 
flurry of the day, the hair-dresser had forgotten 
Aunt Prim’s glossy braids? What if, having 
more customers than he could supply, either he 
or some assistant had attached that devoted 
chignon to some other head? My 
was fast approaching a state of excitement 
when, luckily, the long looked for, anxiously ex- 
pected chignon arrived, and was hailed with rap- 
ture; and it was curious to note, that as soon 
as this article résumed its wonted place upon the 
back of Aunt Prim’s head, as'if by’some mag- 
netic charm, every frown ‘and wrinkle disap- 
peared from her face. Aros 3 

There seemed no end to the perplexities which 
arose to torment us upon this eventful n ; 
The dresses, which had been finished in 
ing haste, were ornamented with i reads, 
and not fitting quite comme il faut, had to be al- 
tered upon the instant. My slippers were too 
tight, and how I did envy Cinderella’s tiny feet ! 


oh dear! no one knows, save they who have ex- 
perienced it, the endless trouble, the bewilder- 
ment, and @he confusion of preparing for New- 
Year’s calls! 

Molly Magpie and Pinky Pearl, who live just 
over the way, were obliged to have their tresses 
arranged the evening before, as the hair-dressers 
‘were all engaged, and the poor things had to sit 
up all night, in statu quo, sleeping like rabbits, 
with one eye open, lest some stray curl or braid 
‘be disarran 


But, as all things must have an end, our prep- 
arations were at last over, and Madge and I de- 
scended to the drawing-room, where we found 
Aunt Prim resplendently attired in purple vel- 
vet, point lace, and diamonds. And who would 
have guessed that the chignon, which shé wore 
with a regal air, was not ‘‘to the manner born?” 
Madge, who this winter has burst like @ bright 


star upon fashionable society, is @ charming. 


brunette. This is her first season, and the fool- 
ish child was full of anticipation and delight tipon 
this occasion. She wore a crimson silk, With a 
white lace over dress, and appeared like 4 young 
rose blooming in the depth of winter. She went 
tripping and dancing down the great drawitig- 
room like a fairy, and seating herself at the pia- 
no, pausing like a bird, only to sing, she warbled 
amerty air. In fact, Madge was in glee ; 
but wait until she has reached her third season, 
as I have, and she will think all this a t 
bore! As for your ‘fair correspondent,” no 
matter how she looked, or what she Wore, npon 
this New-Year’s morging; she sparkled; she 
meant to sparkle, and ‘@e did sparkle. N’est ce 
pas assez? 

You poor specimens of mankind, who are dis- 
posed to sneer at the trouble which young ladies 
take to make themselves presentable, may spare 
your jests for yourselves; for allow me to re- 
mark, en passant, that upon this very morning 
Fitz Hugh spent one whole hour in tying his 
cravat; another hour in parting his hair; anda 
third in putting on his gloves, which were a mar- 
vel of fitness! Charles Augustus spént full half 
the morning in polishing the gilt buttons upon 
his dress-coat, and the other half in admiring 
himself before the mirror, before he set out for 
the ladies to perform that act of adoration for 
him. Our first caller was Mr. Crusty. Heisa 
stiff, staid old bachelor, with a heart of adamant. 
It’s lucky that no one ever married him, for I 
am sure he is the most intractable man in the 
world. And who would want an unmanageable 
husband? Aunt Prim welcomed Mr. Crusty 
with her most affable smile, but that gentleman 
remained unconquered. He was as crusty as 
ever. But when Madge, in a mischievous spirigy 
fell to complimenting him, the old fellow’s eye 
lighted up, and he really looked interested, for 
once in his life, in a pretty woman! But Madge 
would thaw an iceberg with one of her melting 
glances. 

Next came four jolly Benedicts, upon whom I 
will not remark, since, poor fellows! they are 
somebody’s private property. ‘The ice once bro- 
ken, the callers poured in like snow-flakes, until 
our ‘dear five hundred friends” seemed all to 
have remembered us. Across the street Molly 
Magpie was watching enviously the carriages be- 
fore our door, ready to taint with spite that our 
list of calls would be so very much longer than 
hers. - Quantity seems to take the preference 
over quality on New-Year’s Day. ° ‘‘ How many 
calls did you have, my dear?” is far oftener ask- 
ed than ‘* Who ealléd upon you, my dear?” 

Among such a variety of guests it is difficult 
to particularize; but, out of the whole *‘ five hun- 
dred,” not one omitted to remark upon the weath- 
er, and to wish us a Happy New-Year! Tt was 
really refreshing when a fo 
tered who was unable to muster up English 
enough to utter the stereotyped compliments of 
the day. We were honored during the day with 
a visit from an English lérd, a French marquis, 
and a Spanish duke, and, really, if there had been 
a prince in town, he doubtlessly would have called. 

And there were any number of notabilities 
among Aunt Prim’s old admirers. ‘There was 
the gallant old gentleman who is done up in 
bronze on so large a scale; there was the gentle- 
man who owns so many palaces in New York, 
and lives in the finest of them all. 
the great lawyer, whose name is ‘upon 


body’s lips; and the popular minister, who, for 


once, had left his wife to receive his parishion- 
ers, and was out for a day of it! Théré-was the 
able editor of one of our most enterprising jour- 
nals—surrounded by artists, poets, and prosers. 
The fashionable author of the last new fashion- 
able novel also called ; and’the"artist whose last 
picture won the highest meed ‘of praise’ atthe 
Academy. - Madge fell in love with the’ artist, 


gave the preference to the poet, who’ had those 
dreamy eyes with the far-off look inthem. Aunt 
Prim frowned upon us both, and bade us not to 


ragon aunt” 


‘morning. | 


reign gentleman en. ‘ 


There was | 





a 
’ 
e 


é 


‘ament Shadows of New 


for it was inspired by 


‘somehow 


be so romantic, and added that young Goldbug, 
who is the heir to great wealth, but who is, of 
all mortals, the most ordinary, or even Mr, Pip- 
kins, who is 4 widower, and lives in the elegant 
mansion on the corner near by, would make a 
far better husband than either our artist or 
poet! At which we rolled up our eyes, and 
clasped our hands in dismay ! 

* But New-Year’s Day will glide into a stupid 
second ‘of January—and it was near midnight 
when the last carriage rolled away, and the last 
ealler had wished us a Happy New-Year. Wea- 
ried almost to ennui, I was not sorry to seek my 


| own room, to give the elegant dress from Ma- 
“dame Deschamps’s into the care of my maid, to 
“toss the tight slippers into a corner, and to rest 


my head, with its loosened tresses, upon the pil- 
Yow. But Madge—that incorrigible girl—as she 


“stood brushing out her curls before the mirror, 


sighed that New-Year’s Day was over, and that 


‘ff would not come again for a twelvemonth! 
Madge’s gloves were a wrinkle too large; and, |» 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


E! HTEEN hundred and seventy steps over 

@ threshold, and 1869 is forever crowded 
out. With lingering regret we watch the last 
flutter of the Old Year’s garments: for he has 
brought happy hours, even though some sad- 
dening memories may cluster about him—then 
we turn with fresh hopes and eager glances to 
greet the incoming guest. 


« F ay New Year, a bright New ~->« 
'o every friend and foe! 
To foe? e have no foes to-day! 


Let spite and rancor go; 
And write in golden characters 
This precept, born of Heaven, 
‘Forgive. ye others’ trespasses, 
As*ye would be forgiven.’” 


bee 
ile 





The pe i 4 demand for artistic books is 
an evidence'efthe advancing taste of the masses. 
‘A ernise th ‘the book-stores at this holiday 
“season is d'real freat. Among the elegantly il- 
‘lustrated worké'which are offered to amateurs 
—and of which wé can mention not even a tithe 
are “‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” with over 
thirty ilinstrations; ‘‘ Favorite ray oe Poems,” 
with threé hundred and twenty illustrations ; 
“The Goethe Gallery,” companion to ‘The 
Schiller Gallery,’’ published last year; Whit- 
tiér’s*“‘ BaHads of New England;’’ ‘“‘ Old Test- 
estament Truths,”’ 
iNustrated; Henry Ward Beecher’s 
‘ of Angels.”” ‘The Desert World ;’’ 
“The Polar World ;” ‘The Universe;” and 

ie teries of the Ocean,” all combine an 


imm amount of attractive information with 
fine! tions. Lossing’s ‘Pictorial Field- 
Book of the War of 1812,’ contains nearly nine 


hutid¥ed well-executed engravings. ‘ Beautiful 
Women? with sixteen large photographs, ‘‘ Ep- 
isodes: of’ Fiction,” “The Christmas Holly,” 
“ The Bryant Homestead,” ‘ Among the Trees,” 
and sat Life,” are the titles merely of a 
few of the illustrated books. 

The are not forgotten either. Du 
Ciiaillu narrates to them “Lost in the Jungle,” 
and the fine: ag show them what is to be 
seen there; a holiday edition of ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe” will not fail to be oy to boys and 

rls. ‘‘ Nursery Carols,’ ‘‘Erling the Bold,” 

‘Wild Sports of the World,” “An American 
Family in Paris,” and innumerable other juve- 
niles, illustrated profusely, will delight the eyes 
and hearts of many young folks. 





An American lady who recently visited Ha- 
vana noticed with surprise that the Catholic 
population ate meat freely on Friday, as a mat- 
ter of course. Her curiosity was excited, and 
she made inquiries in regard to the custom. 
Nobody seemed to know why such liberty was 

ted them, only it was the universal custom. 

t length the lady met an intelligent Spanish 
S—- who informed her that when the 

oors were driven out of Spain, in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the Pope iously 

nted a dispensation to Spain, and all Spanish 

ominions, to the effect that Friday should not 

be a fast-day—thus acknowledging the service 
rendered to Catholicism by the Spaniards, 





Two and a half zoe ago a family, consisting 
of seven sisters and an invalid father and mother, 
moved from Ohio to Minnesota; in the hope that 
the change of climate might benefit the ts. 
They secured two homesteads ‘of eighty acres 
each, about sixty miles from St. Paul. The 
neighbors helped them build a commodious log- 
house; and the girls all went’to work with a 
good will. Last egg besides what was con- 
sumed in the family, they sol@:900 bushels of 
potatoes, 500 bushels of corn,*200: bushels of 
wheat, 250 bushels of turnips,’200' bushels of 
beets, 1100 heads of cabbage, and over $200 worth 
of garden stuff. All the work of: thie farm has 
been performed by the seven sisters. The fa- 
ther has improved in health, and is now able to 
assist. The family were too poor to'live togeth- 
er in atown; and though the girls are not proud 
of their hard work, they are nots ed of iit, 

affection: : 


A modicum of good, fresh, genuine tea doubt- 
less comes to us from China, « But if any of our 
readers have ever been so fortunate'as to have 
& friend in the Celestial Empire, who took the 
trouble to send them a chest of choice leaves, 
they have discovered that tea is an exquisitely- 
flavored beverage, such as they had no experi- 
ence of before, The truth is, that the tea of the 
shops is often the mere refuse. The Chinese 
steep their tea in the cup; and when the strength 
is exhausted the = are taken outdoors, 
wren out, dried, red, repacked; and sent 
over to us. : i 








A disagreeable old bachelor, being rallied on: 


his matrimonial oe: bran ge “ Don’t despair! 
there’ are as’ good: in: the seaas ever were 
caught, you know," replied, ‘Yes; I-know—but 

it: seems to me¢ that they-don’t bite as 
they used to,” cas Bet Py eT 





It is seldom that any one, cognizant of crime, 
regards the guilty party with so much:tender 
charity and compassion “as: did a:salesmaniin a 
dry-goods store in Kansas City a short time ago. 
He observed a pale-faced, sorrowful-looking wo- 





| 


man conceal a bundle of laces under her shawl, 


jagiuictly, and without attracting attention, the 
erk said'to her, ‘*I am not able to pay for the 
lace under your shawl, or you might keep it and 
welcome. Please put it back, while I walk to 
the other’ end of the counter.” Large tears 
came into the woman’s haggard eyes, her whole 
face expressed gratitude, and without a word 
a put the lace back and walked out of the 
store. 


Somebody is going to make his fortune in 
consequence of the discovery of a method of 
making bread without grinding the grain, where- 
by all: waste is saved, and much more bread pro- 
duced ‘than’ when the grain is made into flour. 
A patent has been’ taken out; but where can we 
get thé recipe or the bread ? 
ee 

Only a penny will make quite a stir among 
banks and bankers and business men. In clos- 
ing the accounts ‘of the National Broadway 
Bank a draft: was drawn by Treasurer Spinner 
for the’ balance in*the bank, amounting to 
$18,450 10, which was honored, and in the letter 
of transmittal the bank cashier notified the 
Treasury that there was still due the Govern-* 
ment the sum of one cent. An examination of 
the ledgers and cash accounts was instituted, 
and the error was discovered. The amount 
should have been $18,450 11. Forthwith, Treas- 
urer Spinner notified the cashier that he could 
' forward a draft for the amount, A press co 
of the letter was made and a proper record of it 
kept. In due time the bank responded, inclos- 
ing a draft for one cent, the transfer being made 
without disturbing financial circles. The nec- 
essary records were made in half a dozen books, 
the proper indorsements obtained, and the mon- 
ey — and deposited to the credit of the prop- 
er fund, 





Men are F prow supposed to have more 
strength and endurance than women; but such 
is not the opinion of a certain lady of Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. At a recent social gathering in 
that place, a gentleman had the hardifiood to 
assert the superiority of man, physically, where-_ 
upon a lady remarked that she would like to sea 
the 1300 young men in the University laced up 
in steel-ribbed corsets, with hoops, heavy skirts, 
trails, high heels, paniérs, chignons, and dozens- 
of hair-pins sticking in their scalps, cooped up 
in the house year after year with no exhilarating 
exercise, no hopes, aims, nor ambitions in life, 
and see if they could stand it as well‘as the girls: 
Nothing, said she, but the fact that women, like 
cats, have nine lives, enables them to suryive the 
present régime to which custom dooms the sex. 

A “Young Mother,” has sent a little poem 
a “Baby” to a San cisco newspaper. 

hereupon the editor, after regretting that he 
has not space for the tid-bit, tells the author that 
she has the trifling fault, common to all theme 
writers, ofsacrificing sensé to melody ; and gives 
the following stanza as an illustration : 


“*Doxery doodle um dinkle-um dum, i 
Tum to its mozzery muzzery mum ;' 


Tuzzery: iz: Lege 3 boo, 
No baby ao eweet and so pitty as ou." 


That editor should be informed that babies don’t 
want sense, but musical nonsense, 





What's in a name? We should naturally sup- 

se that Vittorio Emanuel Ferdinando Maria 

ennaro Humbert ones Innocente would 
think—when he arrives at a thin that 
‘there “oaage is or ought to be’something in his 
name 





A physician of St. Louis gives it as his opinion 
that one of the chief causes of cholera infantum 
during the summer months originates in the bad 
management: of> children «4 the winter: 
keeping ‘them too much confined in ill-ventila- 
ted, overheated rooms. By this treatment they 
become enérvated. There is actually less mor- 
tality from cholera infantum in the cities of 
Charleston and New Orleans than in New York, 
penny ae and St. Louis—the winters being 
so mild in the South that children are not kept 
confined indoors so bsp nor for so great 
a length of time, as they are during the winters 
at the North. Therefore they are able, in the 
former situation, to withstand even a greater 
heat with less mortality from this disease, 





New York is soon to be enriched by an ex- 
tensive collection of oil-paintings, which has for 
many years been packed away in an unfrequented 
building in Boston. These paintings were the 
property of Thomas Thompson, Esq.,a wealthy 
and eccentric — who was a lover of the 
‘fine arts from his youth, and devoted himself to 
the collecting of pictures. In 1852 he lost by 
fire paintings which cost him nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars; yet he was not discouraged, 
and soon his collection was larger than before, 
occupying an entire building, in which they not 
only covered the walls, but were kept in piles. 
Mr. Thompson kept his pictures jealously to 

“himself; though special friends were occasion- 
ally invited to see them, he generally evaded all 
Ntequests to view his treasures; Some years ago 
Mr. Thompson left Boston in consequence of 
some misunderstanding with the assessors, re- 
solved never to return to the city. He died 
last spring. Meanwhile his paintings have been 
stowed away, until a few weeks ago they were 
examined by order of the executrix. The col- 
lection is immense, and some time must yet 
elapse before even a list can be made. No sin- 
gle hall in the country is large enough for their 
exhibition ; and it is estimated that in removing 
them to this city not less than ten freight cars 
*will be required, even if they are packed closely 
without boxing. 


The romantic story of Pocahontas, which, in 
dur school-days, we learned as veritable history, 
nas been lately disproved by Mr. Neill, United 
States Consul at Dublin. Notwithstanding all 
‘the charms and virtues with which youthful im- 
agination has been accustomed to invest the so- 
sealled Indian Princess, it now turns out that 
“Pocahontas was neither good, pretty, nor a prin- 
cess. She was only a common savage, living and 
acting like other savages of her tribe. Her mar- 
riage with Rolfe was devised as a stroke of poli- 
ey, and she was sent to England to create a sen- 
~sation, which she did. It is also said that the 
tain Smith’s life is a — fic- 
oo a youthful illusion, 
the name of Pocahontas, 


story of saving Ca) 
tion. Thus is d 
which surrounded 

















Ts boot is de- 
signed to be worn 
in the house or on 
the street, over 
thin boots. It is 
knitted of brown 
wool in a ribbed 
design, and is or- 
namented along 
the upper edge 
and the front with 
a pointed border, 
the front of which 
forms a button- 
hole tab. For 
making the boot, 
first cut the pat- 

“tern from Fig. 99, 
Supplement, of 
some light mate- 
rial. Sew the two 

_ halves together 
from 88 to 84, and 
then begin at the 
toe of the boot 
and make a foun- 
dation of 12 st. 
(stitches). With 
these knit a rib 
composed of four 
rounds, which 
must appear purl- 
ed on the right 
side, with the ex- 





Musuin Breakrast Cap. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXVI., Figs. 77 and 78. 


an Unper WaAIst. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIII., Figs. 49 and 50. 












































Hoop witn Pourrep TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, XV., Figs. 56-58, 


Hicu CHEMISETTE IN THE ForM oF 


ception of the two middle {\ 
stitches, whichmustmake ™ 
an entirely plain rib; on 
each side of this middle 
stripe, and on the outer 
edges, widen according to 
the pattern. After the 
purled rib follow four 
rounds, which form a 
plain rib; after this again 
a purled rib. Having 
reached 84 of Fig. 99, 
knit each half separately. 
On the outer edge, which 
forms the opening of the 
boot, the requisite number 
of stitches must be cast on 
at the end of the rounds 
when required by the pat- 
tern. Having completed 
both halves, join them on 
the back, and. knit the 
pointed border crosswise 
in backward and forward 
rounds as fol- 
lows: Make a 
foundation of 
5 st. and knit 
with these 24 
plain rounds: 
& but in the first 

twelve rounds ~ 
widen 1 st. aft- 
er the first st. 


\ second round, 
&so that the 







Fig. 2.—Brown Popiry Dress.—B. 


For pattern and Cegeripsion nee Supplement, 
ig. 27. 


No. VL. 
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ACK. 






























at the begin- Brack VEetvet Bonnet ror ELpERLY Lapy. 


ning of every For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXIV., 
Fig. 73. 
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Fig. 1.—Browy Portin Dress,—FRront, 
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2th round shall 
count 11 st. In 
the following 12 
rounds narrow in 
the same propor- 
tion as the others 
were widened, so 
that the Jast round 
counts only 5 st., 
and a point is 
formed. Continue 
in this manner till 
the border is long 
enough for the up- 
per edge of the 
boot. The button- 
hole tab which is 
set on the front is 
worked in the 
same manner, but 
in the 12th and 
13th rounds of 
each point the but- 
ton-hole is worked 
by casting off the 
4th, 5th, 6th, and 
7th st. of the 12th 
round, and cast- 
ing on a corre- 
sponding num- 
ber of stitches 
in the 138th 
round. Onthe 
straight edges 
of the button- 
hole tab and 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXV., Figs. 74-76. Upper border 


crochet one round single 
crochet, and on the pointed 
edges crochet a round as 
follows: > 1 single crochet 
in the first edge stitch, 1 
picot composed of 5 ch. and 
1 sc. in the first-of the 5 
ch.; with the picot pass 
over a suitable space. Re- 
peat from *. Line the but- 
ton-hole tab with heavy 
chintz, which is cut from 
the edge of the pattern and 
the partial line on Fig. 99. 
Cut the button-holes in the 
lining, and work the edges 
ts) e knitted and lining 
button-holes together. Join 
the boot with a heavy frieze 
sole, after which sew on the 
buttons, and ornament with 
tassels as shown by the illus- 
tration. Instead of knit- 
ting, a boot may be made 
of some heavy mate- 
rial according 
to the given 
pattern. 


Lady’s Knit- 
ted Boot. ay 
See illustration 
on page 25. 
Tu1s boot 
is designed for 7 
elderly ladies. 
It may be worn 
as a protection 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 38-43. 
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CaTALANE Hoop. 


Cap’ or Lace anp Litac RiBBon. 
For pattern and Gooceipticn see Supple- 
ment, No. XXVIL, Fig. 79. 
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iption see Supplement 
» XVI, Fig. 59. . 














CHEMISETTE FOR HEART-SHAPED 
OR SQuaRE CORSAGE. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. XVIL., Figs. 60-63. 
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Musiin Ficuv with Pink Satin Ripson > l<o* < Xs Musiin Ficuv wity Pink Satin Rippon 
Trimminc.—Back. , # WW \ \ TrimMinc.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Sup- ; For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXXVL., Figs. plement, No. XXXVL., Figs. 
100 and 101. 100 and 101 
ia against the cold, either in the always put the needle through 
» house or on the street, over cloth 


both upper veins, and in working 
the white stitches always through 
the back vein (on the under side) 
of the stitches of the former round. 
Continue in this manner, altern- 
ating the squares after every three 
rounds. Besides this widen or 
narrow on the outer edges accord- 
ing to the pattern. Having com- 
pleted the crocheted part, line it 
with red flannel, and sew it to the 
felt sole, which is lined in the 
same manner. Knit the revers 
of black zephyr wool according to 
the pattern given by Fig. 98 (ex- 


boots. It is knitted of black wool, 
and joined with a frieze sole, 
though it may also have a leather 
sole. Begin on the under edge 
of the boot, make with the wool 
on rather coarse steel needles a 
foundation of 198 st. (stitches), 
join these in the round, and knit 
74 plain rounds. In doing this 
always knit 3 st. together as one 
on the middle of the front of the 
foot in every other round of the 
first 40 rounds. ‘The st. formed 










iy 
Brown Fett Rounp Har. Water-Proor Rounp Hat. Gray Fett Rounp Hat. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see Supplement. 
o. V., Figs. 25 and 26. 





Rounp Harts For Gir_s From 8 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
by knitting 3 


tending from 
st. together 


the upper edge 


forms the mid- to the straight 

dle st., and in line), : always 

f narrowing this plain, in back- 
Lapy’s Kyittep Boor. must always ae and we 

kni i ward rounds. 

For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXV., Fig. 99. heknisted wish ‘ 


the two stitch- 
. es ateach si@le 
of it. In the last 34 rounds narrow in this manner in every be formed in every second following round by laying in a 
round. Knit rather tightly. After the 74th round follow 40 ae — strand of split wool ten threads*thick, and knitting it in such 
rounds, alternately 2 st. purled, 2 st. plain; then cast off. In Lapy’s Crocuet anp Knitrep Siiprer. a mamner that it shall form a loop a third of « inch long on 


the edge stitches For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXIV., Fig. 98. the right side of 
crochet a scalloped the work after ev- 


border as follows : ery two stitches 
* 7 double crochet space. Sew on the 


in the first edge revers in the man- 
stitch, pass over ner shown by the 
two edge stitches, illustration, and 
one single crochet bind the upper 
in the following edge of the slipper 
* edge st., pass over with black velvet. 
2st. Repeat from 
*. Lastly, sew the 
knitted shoe to the 


in doing which Lapy’s Knitrep Boor. 
the loops must 





INTEREST 


sole, vn IN LIFE. 
Lady’s Crochet So in S Y FT eS Mt ae © take an in- 
and Knitted Ah Yj, ) Yj \ Uo > L terest in many 
Slipper. \\ hs 9) — S ; i) ¢ 4 things is one of 


Tuts slipper is N j rd MISES % m 
crocheted with ip ‘ \\ ; . vin — zc 
black and white 7 LEP RISN), WT RS \ KS TT 
zephyr wool in a — : SS \ AT 
square design, and 
trimmed on the up- 
per oie with t meen 
fits eck asst dealt: : AGS fi “My rit rape 
ed red flannel lin- TT inane pia wo oft oe TRO AS Hi inhabitant of many 
ing complete the Nii Ad Me if ly : : Qrewana! , 2. PO things,” said the 
slipper. Fig. 98, JM ay myriad - minded 
Supplement, gives ih 

i 
AN 


N : wh ° " Wap ibs, NN the greatest of fe- 
A\\\4 i 3s “Wis NN ‘ licities. This in- 
aia . t v SNS terest may be en- 
’ AX couraged by edu- 
x ~T\ } , $ \\ “cation, may be ex- 

Ss '\ WUT i \ tended by culture ; 
but it is a gift of 
nature, and one of 


Lord Bacon; but 
the pattern of the there are poor peas- 
slipper; the lines ants who may lay 
on it show how far claim to a similar 
the revers reaches. largeness and vari- 
Begin at the toe ety of mental lodg- 
of the slipper with ment. You will 
a foundation of 21 find in all classes, 
stitches of black from the highest 
H zephyr wool, and to the lowest, men 
work on this al- who take an inter- 

ways alternately 3 est in things which 
single crochet with have no relation 
black wool, and 3 whatever—at least 
with white wool. no relation which 
Every third black they can discern— 
stitch in this and 





to their own wel- 
the remaining fare; while you 
rounds must be fin- find others, who, 
ished off with white similarly situated, 
wool, and every - ; oat ro re : = i : never hardly let 
ae bore oe Fig. 1.—Do.t’s Wrar- Fig. 2.—Do.t’s BRIDAL Fig. 3.—Dott’s Peasant —_- Fig. 4.—Dott’s Cutip’s Fig. 5,—Dot’s PROMENADE - pang aon 
The 2d and 3d PER. _ Costume. CostTuME. CosTuME. CostuME. very far from their 
fi i : For pattern and description For pattern and description For pattern and descri For description see For pattern and description see i 
mune see Supplement, No. XXX., see Supplement, No. XXXI. see Snpplemen No. a, Supplement Secpleasont, No. XXXII, ee The 
9 orking Figs. . Size ofDoll, Figs. 89 and 90. " Size of Doll, Figs. 91-95. Size of Doll, Size of Doll, without Figs. 96 and 97. Size of Doll, mMany-sided men 
the black stitches without head, 19 inches. without head, 20 inches. without head, 16 inches. head, 16 inches. without head, 13 inches. are the happiest. 
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DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
aBx AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of“! “History,” etc. 





THE CASE OF MADEIRA. 


Stormy Petrel, where every inch of = hid was 
men’s 
comfortless enough. 
ow, however, they were more than usually 
crowded, for even the forecastle was blocked up 
with a pile of cotton-bales in the midst, so that 
there was scarcely room to move round in any 
direction. The atmosphere, too, was fetid and 
unwholesome; and there was a nauseous sméll 
of tar and bilge-water about the place which 
made it almost unbearable. As for De Benham 
and Archie, they stretched themselves upon the 
cotton-bales, and there lay, scarcely closing their 
eyes for a moment the whole night through. At 
four A.M., when the morning watch was called, 
they were allowed to go on deck, thankful for 
the fresh air and the gray dawn; thankful that 
the night had gone by and the day was at hand. 
In the mean while De Benham had spoken 
to Archie of his plan of recapturing the vessel, 
and Archie was wild to begin without the delay 
of an hour. When De Benham told him that 
there must be a delay of many hours, perhaps 
even of a day or two; that every thing must be 
done under the advice of Captain Hay; and, 
above all, that it would be better not to make 
the attempt at all than to make it prematurely 
and so fail, Archie chafed with impatience, and 
accused his friend of overcaution. ‘Then De 
Benham told Archie that he was hot-headed and 
rash; and so sharp words were spoken on both 
sides. But it was not easy to quarrel in whis- 
pers; and all this took place in the course of the 
night, in pitch-darkness, as they lay on the cot- 
ton-bales with six Federal seamen snoring with- 
in a few feet of them. So they snarled at 
one another for a moment, and went on deck 
at dawn of day better friends than ever. 

They had been up nearly two hours before 
the cook released the captain and took pos- 
session of the galley. He came out, how- 
ever, rubbing his eyes; having slept pro- 
foundly. At seven bells breakfast was 
served; the three deck prisoners faring the 
same as the prize-master and master’s mate. 
The prize-master and mate, however, took 
their meals er in the little closet styled 
by courtesy 'the captain’s cabin; whereas 
the prisoners had theirs served out to them 
in wooden pannikins called ‘‘ kids,” and ate 
on deck. Ata few minutes before noon 
Kissick and Manuel brought out their sex- 
tants for the purpose of taking an observa- 
tion. As the sun crossed the meridian eight 
bells were struck; the new sea-day began ; 
and the cook, having first:supplied the prize- 
master’s table, sérved out thé dinner. 

‘*'There goes poor old Polter’s allowance,” 
said Archie, as the cook went by presently 
with a key in one hand and a ‘‘ kid” full of 
pea-soup and salt junk in the other. ‘I 
wish one could give him a bottle of wine to 
keep his heart up.” 

‘*By Jove!” exclaimed De Benham, 
‘*there’s that case of Madeira.” 

‘* Ah, it’s theirs now, confound them,” 
said Archie. 

**T don't believe they’ve even noticed it, 
shoved away as it is under my standing 
bed-place.” 

** Then don’t enlighten ’em,” said Archie, 
sitting cross-legged on a coil of yarn, with 
his ‘‘kid” between his knees, eating away 
vigorously. ‘*Don’t enlighten ’em, if you 
love me. They wouldn’t give us a single 
bottle, depend on it.” 

‘*T shall enlighten them, nevertheless,” replied 
De Benham; ‘‘and they shall be welcome to 
drink the whole case. Madeira is heady stuff, 
and it’s thirsty weather.” 

Captain Hay shook his head. : 

**No use, Mr. Debenham,” said he. ‘‘' Those 
Northerners can swallow any amount of wihe, 
and be none the worse for it.” 

‘* Well, if it only puts them into good-humor 
and throws them a little off their guard, it will 





* be always something gained.” 


So De Benham waited till the Mexican came 
on deck, and then, knowing they had dined, went 
and knocked at the door of the cabin. 

‘** Lieutenant Kissick,” he said, ‘‘I come to 
ask a favor. There’s a case of capital Madeira 
under the bed-place in my cabin, and we prison- 
ers find it hard work to keep up our spirits—have 
I your permission to open a couple of bottles ?” 

The prize-master, who was leaning back in his 
chair, smoking, with his feet on the table, sat up 
on hearing this. 

** A case of Madeira!” said he. 

** Yes—three dozen of it.” 

‘*That’s the best news I’ve heard to-day. 
Yes, Mr. Supercargo, open a couple of bottles 
for yourselves, and welcome—and send the case 
in here.” 

So De Benham and Archie dragged out the 
case, prized it open, extracted a couple of bottles, 
and sent the rest to the captain’s cabin. Manu- 
el, pacing the after-deck with his glass under his 
arm, eyed them curiously, but said nothing. 
Presently, being summoned by one of the sea- 
men, he went to the prize-master’s cabin, leaving 
the messenger in his place. And then the pris- 
oners, eagerly listening, heard from time to time 
the drawing of corks and the sound of laughter 
and loud talking. By-and-by Manuel came out, 
looking flushed and hazy, and went to his cabin ; 
but Lieutenant Kissick, no whit the worse for 
aught that he had taken, came aft, and swept the 
horizon with his glass. 








‘* Mr. Supereargo,” said he, ‘‘ that’s jest about 
the best Madeira I ever tasted. Where did you 
get it?” 

“It was given to me by a gentleman in 
Charleston,” replied De Benham. 

‘* A darned rebel, whoever he may be,” said 
the prize-master; ‘‘ but a good judge of wine.” 
— this moment they were joined by Captain 
ay. ; 

‘“Well, Mr. Kissick,” said he, familiarly, 
‘* what is the position of the boat?” 

‘* Somewhere off Cape Hatteras, Sir,” replied 
the prize-master. 

‘*'There’s a folding-chart in the locker in my 
cabin,” said Captain Hay, ‘‘if you would like to 
prick off her position.” 

** Wa’al, now, I rayther should,” replied the 
American, ‘‘if yew hev it handy.” 

‘*T can find it in a moment,” replied Captain 
Hay, leading the way. ‘‘Come along.” 

So the Federal lieutenant followed, and De 
Benham brought up the rear. 

** You have done justice to three bottles, at all 
events,” said the latter, seeing the empty bottles 
and the two glasses still upon the table. 

The prize-master laughed. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘that Matleira raly is worth 
drinking. But Manuel had the lion’s. share; 
and now I guess he can’t keep his eyes open. 
Can't yew find the chart, captain ?” 

‘¢Yes, here it is.” 

And Captain Hay, after some fumbling in his 
locker, brought out a large map in a leather case, 
and spread it upon the table. 

**Now you want the compasses,” he added. 
** Mr. Debenham, will you oblige me by reaching 
down that case of instruments from the shelf be- 
hind the door ?” ‘ 

De Benham shut the cabin door, as if to get 
at the shelf; exchanged a rapid signal with the 
captain, and slipped the bolt. 

‘*What’s that?” said the prize-master, turn- 
ing eharply round. 

But, instantly, his arms were pinioned behind 


by Captain Hay, and De Benham was standing 
over him with an iron belaying-pin snatched 
from behind the door. ; 

‘* Silence!” said the supercargo, in a low, hur- 
ried voice. ‘‘ Submit, and you shall be well treat- 
ed—utter one cry for help, and, by Heaven! it’s 
all over with you.” 

The Northerner darted one desperate glance 
at the door—another at the window—struggled 
for a moment fiercely but silently—and then, 
finding resistance useless, desisted. 

‘** Now, look here,” said Captain Hay, grip- 
ping his elbows back with a grasp of iron; ‘‘it’s 
no good struggling. We're resolved to get back 
the command of this boat; and we don’t care a 
straw for our own lives, still less for yours. Will 
you give in quietly, and submit to be gagged and 
handcuffed; or must we knock your brains out?” 

**You're two to one against me,” muttered 
the prize-master, through his set teeth. 

**'Then you yield yourself prisoner ?” 

‘¢____ Under protest.” 

‘*Mr, Debenham, you'll find a gag in that 
locker. Now, Sir—open your mouth.” 

Livid with rage, the Northerner opened his 
mouth hesitatingly and unwillingly. 

‘* Now the handcuffs.” 

De Benham found the handcuffs in the same 
~— and in another instant their prisoner was 

elpless and speechless, the gag between-his teeth, 
and his hands made fast behind his back. Then 
Captain Hay snatched off his own black silk neck- 
erchief, and with it lashed the prize-master’s feet 
securely together. This done, they laid him on 
the floor, and there left him. 

** And now,” said De Benham, “for the mate!” 

‘*Let’s see first if we can’t find a weapon or 
two. Where's Kissick’s revolver ?” 
‘* Here—under his pillow.” 

‘**'That’s right—keep it yourself. My bowie- 
knife’s enough for me.” 

Thus armed, they locked their pri r in, 

took the key, and went on deck. For"the su- 








percargo’s cabin, it will be remembered, was | 


just opposite the galley, with the funnel-and a 
mountain of cotton-bales between; and of this 
cabin the creole had taker possession. 

They found the door ajar, and, listening out- 
side, heard by his breathing that he was asleep. 
They could also hear the cook whistling and 
cleaning up in the galley close by. De Benham 
pushed the door softly, and peeped in. 

**Hush!” he said. _‘‘ He's lying on my bed— 
fast asleep,” _ 

They opened the door an inch or two farther, 
crept in, closed it behind them, and slipped the 
holt.as before. ‘The bolt was rusty, and creaked ; 
and the sleeper stirred uneasily. Awake, he was 
not pleasant to look upon; but sleeping, he was 
hideous. 

Half on, half off the little narrow bed, he lay 
with his head hanging over, the veins on his fore- 
head all swollen and knotted, his eyes partly open, 
his tawny throat uncovered. His cap had fallen 
on the floor; his belt was unbuckled; and his 
revolyér lay on the table beside him. 

Stealthy and noiseless as a cat, the captain 
stole forward and seized the pistol. It was of 
the same make as the prize-master’s, and carried 
six shots. 

The man was such a giant, and looked, in his 
sleeping strength, so formidable, that for a mo- 
ment they paused, not knowing how best to se- 
cure him, 

“*Knock him on the head with the belaying- 
pin, and stun him,” whispered the captain. 

But De Benham could not bring himself to 
strike a sleeping man. x 

‘* Better muffle his head in something, and 
then tie him hand and foot,” he answered, look- 
ing round for some cloth or curtain for the pur- 
pose. . But there was nothing—nothing but the 
counterpane, which, kept up at only one corner 
by the foot of the sleeper, was dragged nearly 
off the bed, and trailing on the floor. 

‘*Give me your bowie-knife,” whispered De 
Benham. ag 





The captain gave him the knife. It was about 
fourteen inches long, and as sharp as a razor. 
With this, kneeling on one knee, De Benham 
then began, cautiously and quickly, to cut the 
counterpane away. Captain Hay stood by, ready 
with the belaying-pin in case of need. ~ 

Suddenly the creole opened his eyes. As sud- 
denly, before the light of recognition had time 
to come into them, the iron descended on his 
head with a dull thud—there was a gurgling sob 
in his throat—a convulsive quiver of the limbs— 
and then deathlike unconsciousness. 

**You have killed him!” exclaimed De Ben- 
ham. 

‘** Not a bit of it. His skull is as thick as an 
elephant’s. Look sharp. He'll be all right 
again before we know where we are.” 

Quick as lightning, they tore the counterpane 
into strips, and bound him to the frame-work of 
the bed—bound him hand and foot, ankle and 
wrist, with a strong band over his chest as well; 
so that, giant as he was, he should not be able 
to stir one hair’s-breadth. And then, for they 
had not a second gag, De Benham,took from 
his desk a large lump of India rubber about two 
inches square, rolled it tightly in a folded hand- 
kerchief, and, while Captain Hay forced the 
locked teeth apart, fixed it firmly between them, 
and tied the ends of the handkerchief behind the 
man’s head. 

‘*There,” he said, ‘‘I don’t think that will 
interfere with his breathing. I wish he would 
come to!” 


‘< He'll come to soon enough,” replied the cap- | ins! 
tain, coolly. ‘* And now, the sooner we can set | 


Polter free the better. Where the devil has he 
stowed the key of the cuddy?” 

‘* The cook has it,” said De Benham. 

‘The cook had it, and the cook took it back 
again. It was in the mate’s keeping, of course 
—and here it is, in his waistcoat pocket. Now 
hide your revolver.” 

‘They buttoned their coats over their revolvers ; 


locked the Mexican in, as they had locked in the 
prize-master; and went aft to reconnoitre. Hera 
they found Archie chatting with the watch; one 
man in the crow’s nest ; one at the helm ; and one 
holy-stoning the deck. These, with thé 

‘in the engine-room and the cook in the galley, 
made up the six on duty. . 

** We're going to have a glass of Madeira in 
the prize-master’s cabin, Mr. Blyth,” said Cap- 
tain Hay, loudly, that the men on deck might all 
hear him; ‘‘and you are to come with us.” 
Then, turning to the helmsman, “ how’s her 
head, messmate?” he asked, good-humoredly. 

‘North, half west, Sir,” replied the seaman, 
touching’ his hat. , 

Captain: Hay went up to the binnacle, glanced 
at the compass, looked round at the sky, mutter- 
ed something about a change in the weather, and 
turned as if to go to the prize-master’s cabin. 
Passing the seaman who was on his knees holy- 
stoning the deck, he tapped him on the shoulder 
and said : 

**Look here, my man, there’s a packing-case 
in.the scuttle, that’s to be taken to Mr. Kissick’s 
cabin. Just call the cook 'to help you carry it, 
and I'll show you where it is.” 

The man jumped to his feet with a ready, 
** Ay, ay, Sir,” and ran to fetch the cook, who 
came out rubbing his hands on his trowsers, and 
redolent of onions. 

Captain Hay opened the scuttle-hatch, and 
bade the men goin. It was a dark hole of a 
place, where the crew of the Stormy Petrel had 
been used to keep their old junk, chafing gear, 
and so forth. 

‘“‘We don’t see nary packin’-case, Sir,” said 
the cook, doubtfully. 

‘**Tt was there,” replied the captain, ‘‘a week 


ago. Go on to the end, and open your eyes a’ 


bit wider.” 


The men went on, stooping as the roof sloped’ 


lower. And then suddenly the hatch was 
clapped on, the hatch-bar was drawn, and they 





were prisoners, in pitch-darkness, out of sight 
and hearing. 

‘¢That makes four,” said De Benham. 

** Ay,” said Archie; ‘but there’s ten 
more to come!” 

Six out of the ten, however, were down in 
the forecastle, off duty. They could hear 
them, talking and laughing loudly among 
themselves; and De Benham, stooping cau- 
tiously forward, could see one man leaning 
with his back against the ladder, smoking. 

‘““We've not a moment to lose,” whis- 
pered the captain. ‘‘It’s seven bells past, 
and at eight they’ll expect to be called. Now, 
Mr. Blyth, bear a hand!” 

So Archie and he took up the heavy hatch ; 
while De Benham, standing ready with the 
bar, gave the word. 

“*One—two—three.” 

At three it came down, like the stone at 
the mouth of a sepulchre, followed by a shout 
and a rush of feet below. 

“*Quick—the bar!” cried Captain Hay, 
jumping on the hatch, and dragging Archie 
with him. ‘‘ By Heaven! they'll have it up 

spite of us!” 

And as he spoke the trap heaved beneath 
their feet. 

| Then De Benham also sprang upon it, 
and the force with which this fresh weight 
came down sent it into its place. Instantly 
he dropped upon his knees, slid the bar dex- 
trously into the staple, and—the thing was 
done! 

“Hurrah!” cried Archie, triumphantly. 
‘* That makes ten!” 

| ‘They'll be safer,” said the captain, 
‘“when we've heaped on some of these cot- 
ton-bales.” 


HANGING over.” | At that moment they heard a shrill cry 


up aloft, and saw the watch in the crow’s 
nest gesticulating to his shipmates on the 
after-deck. 

‘*He has seen us,” exclaimed De Benham. 
** He’s giving the alarm!” 

‘*He’s a lubber not to have done both long 
ago,” said the captain, drawing his revolver. 
‘* Arm yourself with that handspike, Mr. Blyth. 
I shouldn’t wonder if these fellows show fight.” 

The seaman in the crow’s nest dropped like a 
bird, and snatched an iron stanchion from the 
bulwark. The watch on deck drew his cutlass. 
The helmsman, not daring to let go his wheel, 
raised a shout for help. 

Captain Hay went up, revolver in hand. 

‘It’s no good shouting, my men,” he said. 
‘*The ship is ours. ‘The starboard watch, the 
prize-master, and the rest are all our prisoners. 
Will you lay down your weapons and surrender?” 

Still standing on the defensive, the two sea- 
men fell back a step, keeping close together, but 
answering never a word. 

Then the captain stamped his foot upon the 
deck, and swore a tremendous oath. 

“Quick!” he said. ‘‘We want no blood- 
shed; but if you resist, by the Lord! I'll shoot 
you down like vermin.” 

At that moment, a swarthy face emerged from 
the éngine-room hatchway—emerged unseen by 
the three Englishmen, whose backs were turned 
that way ; but not unseen by the three Yankees. 
“Tt was the face of the guard placed over the en- 
gineers below. s 
“With one swift glance fore and aft he took in 
the whole béaring 







s of the scene—hesitated for an 

ertain whether to attack the en- 
rear or release his comrades in the 
“forec —then, with his revolver in one hand 
‘and his drawn ciitlass in the other, he erept along 
by the gunwales, swiftly and stealthily, toward 
the fore-deck. 

A flash of triumph shot from the eye of the 
helmsman. Archie, following the glance, caught 
sight of the retreating figure, and, with a loud 





cry, rushed in pursuit. 
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In one second they were all at the other end 
of the boat, three against.three, wrestling togeth- 
er in a hand to-hand struggle over the forecastle 
hatch. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE PERILS AND DANGERS OF THE DEEP. 


Suort and sharp was the struggle over the 
forecastle hatch ; the Americans directing all 
their efforts to force it open—the Englishmen, 
to keep it fast. Archie flung himself desperate- 
ly upon the bar, defending his position gallantly 
with the handspike. Then the Americans rush- 
ed in—each closed with his man—blows fell thick 
and fast—a shot was fired—the captain and the 
engine-room guard rolled together on the deck— 


®De Benham, being gripped by the throat, dragged 


his assailant up against the bulwarks, and there 
jammed him back till he was fain to loose his 
hold and call for quarter—while Archie, though 
hard pressed, still kept the third Yankee off the 


Suddenly a new actor appeared upon the scene. 
Grimy, smoke-blackened, armed with a huge en- 
gine-room poker, one of the assistant firemen 
came rushing to their aid. 

—Came justin time; for Archie had lost his 
footing, and was getting the worst of it. The 
Yankee’s knee was on his chest—the Yankee’s 
hand approached the fatal bar. 

Down on that Yankee’s head descended the 
terrible poker, and stretched him senseless on the 
deck!* ‘Then Archie flew to De Benham, who 
was pinning his man down by main force, and 
could not loose his hold. In another moment, 
the Americans were, all three disarmed, and the 
struggle was over. 

Then Captain Hay summoned the helmsman 
to. surrender,.asking him whether he would be 
willing to help navigate the vessel into some neu- 
tral port. ‘The man hesitated; but only for.a 
moment. 

** Waal,” he said, ‘* you'll dew it, I calc’late, 
whether I bristle my back, or whether 1 don’t.” 

“*T’d do it,” replied the captain, ‘‘if I’d only 
one pair of hands to help me.” 

-‘*Then I cave. Guess I may as well hev my 
libbaty.” 

To open the cuddy and relieve the pilot of his 
irons ; to lock up the three prisoners in his place; 
to: heap cotton-bales over the forecastle hatch, 
was the work of the next few minutes. 

Then, shaking himself like a water-dog just 
landed, Mr. Zachary Polter looked round with a 
grim smile, and said: 

‘“*T reckon I’d hev been more obliged to yew 
if yew had turned that thar key a bit sooner, and 
let me go shares in the fun. Don’t you think, 
cap'n, we'd better put her head about and steer 
for Bermuda ?” 

Charts were at once brought out, and a hur- 
ried council was held. The boat was found to 
be about thirty miles. gue east of Cape Hatteras. 
To resume their interrupted course and make 
for Nassau, skirting the blockaded coast the 
whole way, was now out of the question. It was 
therefore anxiously debated whether they should 
steer. for St. George’s, Bermuda, or adopt the 
more daring course of running direct for the 
Azores. 


Polter, who was perhaps unwilling to go very 


far afield, inclined for the Bermudas. The cap- 
tain and De Benham voted for the Azores. 
Each alternative had much to recommend it. 
St. George’s was a British port, and lay within 
some five hundred and fifty miles of the point at 
which they found themselves ; whereas the near- 
est of the Azores was more than four times that 
distance. But then, to go to St. George’s, they 
must in some measure run back upon their course 
in a southeasterly direction, just keeping in those 
waters where the American cruisers swarmed 
thickest; while by.making for the Azores, they 
would be steering almost east-northeast, nearing 
home, and leaving the. American coast and all its 
perils farther and farther behind at every turn of 
the screw. 

Then there was the.cotton! ‘They could not 
take. it to Nassau now; yet.it must go to En- 
gland, somehow. And then there was the refit- 
ting of the Stormy Petrel, which could be done 
better and cheaper at Liverpool than by Mr. 
Wilbur H. Sakem at Victoria Creek, Nassau. 

The time for deliberation was short; but this 
plan of shaping their course for Europe seemed 
on all accounts so much the best that it resolved 
itself at last.into a mere question of coals. 

They were now in Lat. 36° 15” N. and Long. 
76° 08” W., and hence, supposing no accidents, 
it would take them, with their one efficient en- 
gine, from twelve to fourteen days to reach the 
port of Horta in the island of Fayal, 2270 miles 
away. Had they fuel for so long? 

The chief engineer was sent to examine the 
state of the coal-bunkers. _He came back, look- 
ing somewhat grave. 

‘* Well, Mr. Davis,” said the captain, ‘‘ shall 
we hold out for fourteen days and nights?” 

‘* We can hold out, Sir, for just nine days and 
nights, and about eight hours over,” replied the 
engineer. 

‘The captain bit his lip. 

‘¢ All right, Dayis,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘‘Goahead. We'll put a hundred miles 
between ourselves and the coast first; and to- 
morrow we'll hoist fore and aft sails, and eke out 
your coals that way.” Then turning to De Ben- 


ham, he added, grimly.smiling, ‘‘If it comes to 


the. worst, Mr. Supercargo, we must burn a few 
bales of Moro , 

And’so the. matter, was decided. 
The engineer then made his scrape, and the 
Stormy Petrel was put upon her course for the 
Azores. 

De Benham beckoned Archie aside. 

‘*T’m afraid we've half murdered the Mexi- 
can,” he said. ‘‘ Hay dealt him a blow on the 
head that might have killed an ox.” 


| galled for the nicest 


‘Never mind the Mexican,” said Archie. 
“Suppose we attend to this wound of yours 
first.” 


**Wound!—what wound?” And De Ben- 
ham, who had no idea that he was hurt, looked 
down, and saw for the first time that his shirt 
was full of blood. To unbutton his waistcoat 
and tear the shirt open was the work of a mo- 
ment, 

‘*T saw the fellow’s knife glitter,” he said; 
“but I never felt it touch me. It’s nothing of 
a cut, I fancy.” 

“Do you call it nothing?” said Archie. 
‘Why, it’s four inches long—but I don’t think 
it’s very deep. It seems to have glanced off the 
bie and struck upward. Don’t it hurt awful- 
ly ?” 

De Benham laughed. 

‘“* Not yet,” he said. ‘‘I didn’t even know I 
was scratched. But there!—‘’tis not so deep as 
a well, nor so wide as a barn-door.’” 

*‘'The sooner it’s seen. to,” said A -chie, ‘‘ the 
better.” 

And then he insisted on calling in the aid of 
the captain, who being, like most naval com- 
manders, a bit of a surgeon, bound up and 
strapped the wound together; not perhaps very 
skillfully, but somehow. . 

This done, they hastened to De Benham’s cab- 
in to see after the master’s mate. 

They found him, however, recovered from the 
blow; his eyes rolling; his face and throat pur- 
ple from the efforts he had made to burst his 
bonds; and the India rubber pad nearly bitten 
through. So they clapped him into the double- 
irons from which the pilot had just been re- 
leased, and marched him off into solitary con- 
finement in a little dark closet by the captain’s 
cabin. 

And now an anxious time began—a time of 
great toil and hardship, when there was much to 
be fons, and but a ie do A a ee 
crew, the American (upon whose. good faith it 
would ee ae to.tely implicitly) was 

De Benham and. Archie 


were “green hands ;” she Saupe, if taken 
fro ter segolar work, were not. much better ; 
ithe chief engin bound to his engine. 
the most of such inadeq aur aes 
4 management. ours an 
,duties had to-be parceled out with the greatest 
exactness, allowing the minimum of rest to each, 
‘and taxing to the utmost the endurance of all. 

It was arranged, therefore, that the captain 
ape os show take the command by turns and 
the- _ by. turns; only intrusting the wheel 

. now. and then to the American, while one of them 
$natched.a brief hour for sleep. ‘This American, 
however (whose name was Rawle), was chiefly 
eplepeighous the sailgand rigging 1 while to De 
am and Archie was assigned all the drudg- 
ery of the voyage, such as the cooking, clean- 
ing up, and so forth. - By night they took it in 
rotation to do two hours’ stoking and stand a two- 
hours’ watch; so relieving the assistant firemen, 
and getting each four hours for sleep. On these 
two devolved also the duty of attending to the 
prisoners. This might have proved a service of 
danger, but for De Benham, who solved the prob- 
lem by cutting a hole in the forecastle hatch, and 
lowering the men’s food and water in a bucket. 
This hole, which was only just big enough for the 
purpose, they closed over between whiles with a 
cotton-bale. The others, being confined by twos 
and threes, were more easily managed; and as 
for the prize-master and mate, they had the hon- 
or of taking their meals under the charge of an 
armed guard, with the additional advantage of 
two aids to digestion in the shape of a pair of 
six-shooters held close against their heads all the 
time they were at table. 

Toiling thus by day and night, haggard, un- 
shaven, unkempt, black with coal dust, and 
smeared with grease and tar, the two green 
hands—one of whom was weak and feverish 
from loss of blood—had the hardest berth of all. 

On the first day—that is, the day when they 
recaptured the Stormy Petrel—they sighted sev- 
eral vessels, mostly to windward, and cruising, 
apparently, close in shore. But these they evad- 
ed, almost without alteration of their course. 
Then came the cover of night; and still prodigal 
of their coal, they pressed on at the utmost speed 
of which, in the crippled state of her machinery, 
the vessel was still capable. By dawn, they had 
left Cape Hatteras one hundred miles astern. 

The second day, about noon, the wind being in 
their favor, they hoisted fore and aft sails. All 
that day, and all the next, aided by wind and 
steam, they went on with unabated speed. By 
this time they were justified in deeming them- 
selves tolerably safe against all danger of pursuit 
from United States’ cruisers. 

In the mean while De Benham bore up, doing 
his work unflinchingly, and refusing to admit, 
even to himself, how much he suffered from his 
wound. Yet there were times when his limbs 
failed under him, and his brain swam, and the 
sky and sea seemed to turn red, like blood. The 
wound, in fact, had not been properly dressed ; 
and now, weak as he was, he would not spare 
himself in any way. 

‘¢T’m sure you're ill, old fellow,” Archie would 
say from time to time. ‘‘ You've lost an awful 
lot of blood, depend on it. Now just go and lie 
down, and let me take your work for an hour or 
two.” 

But De Benham always protested that he was 
well and strong, and able to take Archie’s work 
as well as his own. 

As the afternoon of the third day wore away 
the wind began shifting more toward the west- 
ward, 

On the morning of the fourth day the wind 
veered round to the west-northwest, and the ba- 
rometer began to fall. 

By noon the sky was densely overcast; the 
site was freshening and the sea was getting up. 
Then Captain Hay ordered the hatches to be bat- 











tened down, the hole in the forecastle hatch to 
be boarded over, the sails to be furled, and the 
cotton-bales (such of them, at least, as remained 
on deck, not having been flung overboard in the 
chase) to be made fast amidships. 

Meanwhile the barometer fell to 29.00. 

And now sudden gusts of rain swept up from 
time to time; the sea-birds , screaming, 
along the crests of the waves—the sky came down 
blacker and lower, like a pall—the breeze rose to 
a gale—the ship’s course was altered in such wise 
as to keep the wind and sea upon her quarter— 
the gale rose to a hurricane; and by five bells in 
the afternoon watch (i. ¢., 2.30 P.M.) the full fury 
of the storm was upon them. . 

Then the sea became one sheet of boiling 
foam; and the wind raged and thundered, as if 
there were again war in heaven. 4 

To the two ‘‘ green hands” it seemed as if the 
sea and sky were coming together. Blinded by 
the salt spray, deafened by the roar of the ele- 
ments, they held on, as it were, for the bare life, 
clinging to anything that offered, and expecting 
to be carried off their feet with every fresh gust. 

The barometer was now down to 28.33. 

‘*Send Wilson on deck and Blyth below, and 
bid Davis slow down the engine,” shouted the 
captain through his speaking-trumpet. 

De Benham tried to make his way over to 
where Archie was standing backed up under the 
lee of the galley, trying to keep up a look-out 
through the mist and darkness; but he might as 
well have attempted to walk through a stone-wall 
as face the direct force of that tremendous wind. 
It met him like a solid body, and almost felled 
him where he stood ;:so he tacked about like a 
ship, and, crawling on his hands and knees, crept 
round by the gunwales. 

‘*@o below to the engine-room—send Wilson 
on deck—bid Davisslow: down the engine,” he 
shouted, repeating the captain’s orders. 

Bat though he gave out the words with all the 
pone of his lungs, he could not make Archie 

‘them. It seemed to him that his voice was 
caught up and whirled away into infinite space as 


eer ears ee hii uall—swift 
t moment a is. squall—swift, 
shrill, howling a wild war-whoop that seemed to 





‘self upon them from the northwest. The seas 


checked in their runping by this sudden shitt of 
wind, struck the Si ~etrel-on- her port quar- 
the disrapson of an-Aip. "The goed ost heeled 
the di ion of an-Alp. ~ od bo: 

over—a. shriek the bane hee ee of 


t 


all on board—and Archie and De Benham found 
themselves rolling together in the lee scuppers, 
drenched and breathless and half stunned. 

They had expected nothing less than to be 
washed away into-that.terrible ocean, They got 
up clinging to each other, wondering to find 
themselves alive, dreading to see the decks 
cleared of all but their two selves. But there, 
thank Heaven! was Captain Hay, holding on by 
the fife-rail; there were Polter and the Yankee 
still safe at the helm. But there was a ruinous 
gap in the port bulwarks where the waves had 
broken through, and the cotton-bales which they 
had taken such pains to make fast amidships 
were clean swept away. 

Then, holding Archie tight round the neck 
with both arms, De Benham put his lips against 
his friend’s ear, and once more shouted a repeti- 
tion of the captain’s orders. 

Archie heard, and crawled away; but found 
the furnace sputtering and hissing like a reptile 
under torture, and the atmosphere one fog of 
steam and smoke. That overwhelming sea had 
poured like a cataract down the engine and fire 
room hatches, and even through the ventilators ; 


‘| and the water was up already to the grate-bars of 


the furnaces. Another such sea, it was plain, must 
put out the fires and stop the engine altogether. 

And now, just as Archie had gone below and 
Wilson had come on deck, another frightful squall 
rushed up in the track of the first. This time, 
they heard the coming shriek, and so put the 
helm hard up, just in time to meet it. 

Again the Stormy Petrel staggered and heeled 
over—again she shipped asea. Each man there, 
seeing that huge, black, impending precipice, shut 
his eyes, and held on to whatever was nearest, ex- 
pecting instant destruction. But the flood burst, 
buried them, and passed, carrying with it the 
roof of the galley, and snapping the foremast 
like a reed; yet mercifully sparing those five 
gasping units. 

The ship had now broached to, and was roll- 
ing helplessly in the trough of the sea, when 
Davis, the engineer, came crawling upon deck, 
and reported the fires out, the engine stopped, 
and three feet and a half of water in the engine- 
room. 

There was now but one chance between them 
and destruction; and that one chance was to get 
the ship by the wind by means of some scrap of 
after-sail. The captain shouted, ‘‘ All hands 
aft !”—himself flew to the after-mast; climbed it 
like a cat; and with Polter’s help lashed a stout 
rope about the head and body of the already close- 
reefed sail. This done, the lower half of the 
sheet was set ‘‘ goose-winged” and hauled flat 
aft—so bringing the ship to the wind, and getting 
the sea upon her port bow. She now rose, with 
a long steady lift, to the waves: the steersman 
recovered command of the helm; and all hands 
were ordered to the pumps. p 

And now, cleaving the dreadful blackness like 
the sword of the destroying angel, came the first 
flash of lightning: but the thunder scarcely made 
itself heard above the din of winds and waves. 
For some twenty minutes—it seemed like two 
hours at the least—it went on lightning inces- 
santly. And then the wind shifted back again 
suddenly to the W.N.W.—torrents of rain came 
down, hammering the decks like small shot—the 
terrible pall overhead became. less dense—the 
barometer began to rise—a faint, coppery light 
gleamed along the horizon; and, compared with 
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what it was in the crisis of its fury, the storm 
might be said to have abated. 

Meanwhile the Stormy Petrel was in perilous 
case ; her engines stopped, one screw disabled, 
her foremast gone, two-thirds of her slender crew 
at the pumps, and not a hand to spare to clear 
the engine-room and relight the fires. 

Then Captain Hay bethought him of the two 
prisoners in the cuddy. 

He went to them, and found them crouched 
close against the hatchway, in pitch-darkness, 
with the floor one. pool of water. 

‘Look here, my men,” he said, ** we've had a 
devil of a gale, and are short of hands. Will 
you help work the boat as far as the Isle of Fayal, 
or stop here doing nothing for the next eight or 
ten days ?” . 

**Wa’al, cap’n, I guess we'll come out,” re- 
plied the cook, with considerable alacrity. 

Four days of black hole, ending off with the 
pounding and pitching of the last two hours, had 
already been more than enough. They would 
have shipped with the Prince of Darkness rather 
than endure more of it. 

**You must first give me your word of honor, 
both of you, that you'll attempt no rescue,” said 
the captain. ‘‘For, look you, I'll scuttle this 
boat and sink every man of you, sooner than give 
her up a second time.” 

They promised eagerly, thankful for fresh air 
and liberty on any terms. So he gave them each 
a glass of grog (the first they had tasted for four 
days), sent them to the pumps, and dispatched 
Davis and Wilson to the engine-room. 

By-and-by, under a lurid arch, the sun went 
down. Then for a moment every cloud was 
flushed with purple, every wave was tipped with 
fire. And then, suddenly, it was night. 

By this time the pumps haddone their work ; 
the furnaces were glowing again; the Stormy 
Petrel was getting her steam up; and a jury- 
mast was being rigged in place of the foremast 
which they had lost in the gale. 

Refusing to take a moment’s rest, Captain Hay 
now sent Polter to turn in for a couple of hours ; 
himself looked to the prisoners, set the night- 
watch, and went round the ship, inspecting the 
damage done, and seeing that all was made snug 
for the night. 

‘*You can patrol the fore-deck, and keep 
guard over the prisoners, Mr. Debenham,” said 
he, when all this was done. ‘‘ That is, if you are 
equal to two hours more before you turn in.” 

‘**T am equal,” said De Benham, ‘‘ to any duty 
you may assign me.” 

Saying which he went to his cabin, armed him- 
self with revolver and cutlass, swallowed half a 
wine-glassful of raw brandy, and hastened to hig 


st. 
PeBut he overrated his fast-failing strength, 
Till now, the excitement had kept him going; 
but he had been on duty sixteen hours, and had 
done a heavy day’s work before ever the storm 
came upon them. Since then he had been help. 
ing with the furnaces, preparing the men’s sup- 
pers—doing with his two arms, in short, the 
work of six. But now he was at the end of his 
powers. Scarcely had he taken a dozen turns 
when he became deadly faint. The deck swam 
before his eyes—slipped from under his feet. He 
fell without an effort to save himself, and so lay, 
till Archie stumbled over him, fetched assistance, 
and carried him to his cabin. There they !aid 
him on his bed, bathed his hands and forehead, 
and brought him to. Presently he fell into a 
feverish sleep that lasted till daybreak. 

He was no sooner awake, however, than he in- 


sisted on getting up and standing his morning 


watch. He declared that, having slept, he felt 
well and strong, and so would not be dissuaded. 
All that day he kept up, doing his share of the 
work as usual. The weather was still rough and 
squally, and bitterly cold; but he protested that 
he enjoyed the cold—that his wound gave him 
no pain—that he never felt better. 

Meanwhile the Stormy Petrel, strained and 
knocked about, and driven out of her course by 
the hurricane, made less way than ever. Two 
of the Americans, moreover, were found hanging 
about the forecastle hatchway ; for which Cap- 
tain Hay promptly consigned them to the cuddy, 
thus reducing his slender crew to its original 
numbers. 

That night De Benham went to bed with his 
teeth clattering, his head and hands on fire, his 
feet like ice; and was dreaming, waking, talking, 
starting in his sleep,-the whole night through. 
The next morning his pulse was at a hundred 
and twenty, and his temples were throbbing like 
to burst. Still the indomitable will prevailed. 
He rose, prepared breakfast for the crew and the 
prisoners, and helped to get up a keg of meal, a 
bushel of split pease, and other provisions from 
the store-room. . At about.an hour later he called 
Archie to his side, and said: 

** Archie, old fellow, I give in. - I can’t keep on 
my legs any longer. I suppose. this confounded 
cut has been too much for me.” 

“You ought to have given in long ago,” said 

Archie. . 
‘¢ Perhaps—but never mind. Now look here 
—my head’s all confused—I want you to remem- 
ber that my books and papers are in the locker 
beside my bed. If I am too ill to take care of 
them myself, I place them under your charge,” 

‘Tf you'll only be quiet and take rest till we 
get to Horta,” said Archie, anxiously, ‘‘ you'll be 
all right in,” 

“T don’t know. .At all events, Captain Hay 
is responsible pu the ap and, pares as far as 
Liverpool. At Liverpool you, as supercargo’s 
ark anes not leaye the boat fill you have Mr. 
Hardwicke’s instructions about the cargo. . Now 
just help.me into bed, and report me on the sick- 
list to thé captain.” 

With a heavy heart Archie did as he was bid- 
den; and ere nightfall De Benham was in a high 
fever, and raving of the old student days at Zol- 
lenstrasse-am-Main. 
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High Waists, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Waist cut heart-shaped in 
front. This waist is of blue silk pop- 
lin, trimmed with bias folds of blue 
velvet and white lace two inches in 
width. The bow, belt, and sash are 
of blue velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Pompadour waist and open 
sleeves of green Chambery ; the neck 
and sleeves are trimmed with a pleated 
strip of the same material, and with 
lace two inches and a half wide. The 
bow, belt, and sash are of green gros 
grain. 

Fig. 3.—Blouse waist of black fig- 
ured silk tulle. The trimming consists 
of a ruche of two rows of narrow lace, 





Mousuin anp Lace Ficuv. 


with the straight edges together, and 
satin folds. ‘The bow, belt, and sash 
are of violet velvet. Figs. 38-41, Sup- 
plement, give a waist pattern ; the dot- 
_ ted line on Fig. 38 gives the edge of the 
heart-shaped pattern, and the straight 
line gives the edge of the Pompadour 
pattern. Figs. 47 and 48, Supplement, 
give the pattern of the blouse waist. 


Muslin and Lace Fichu. 


Tus fichu is made of pleated mus- 
lin. The trimming consists of Valen; 
ciennes edging an inch and a half and 
three-quarters of an inch wide, and 
green satin ribbon half an inch and an 
inch and a quarter wide. Make the 
fichu of two straight strips of muslin 
each twenty-four inches long and six- 
teen inches wide, which are arranged 
in-five upright pleats of equal width, 
so that the width of a strip shall be six 
and a half inches on one end, and two inches on the other. In 
order to secure this result the pleats must lap over further on 
the narrow side than on the wide one; both strips are then 
sloped on the wide end till the upper edge of each shall be only 
seventeen and a half inches long. Sew the pieces together along 
the sloped sides, and arrange the trimming in the manner shown 
by the illustration, ~ 
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CorsaGE. 













Fig. 1.—Dress with HEART-SHAPED 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 38-41, 





Fig. 2.—Dress witH SQuaRE 
CorRsAGE. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 38-41. 


Lace Fichu trimmed with Blue Satin Ribbon. 


Tuts fichu is made of a three-cornered piece of white Mechlin 
lace thirty-six inches long and ten inches wife in the middle, and 
edged with a tulle ruche. ‘The latter is made of a strip of tulle 
two inches, and another, an inch and three-quarters wide, each 
of which is laid in close double box-pleats. ‘The narrow strip is 
sewed along the middle of the wide one. Pleat the middle of 
the back in three upward pleats on the upper part, and trim it, 
in the manner shown by the illustration, with loops and ends of 
blue satin ribbon an inch and a half wide. This fichu may be 
worn with either high or low light dresses. 


‘Kitchen Apron-with Bodice. 
See illustration on page 29. 


Tuis white linen apron is trimmed on the edges with ‘a bias 
strip of linen, two-fifths of an inch wide, stitched on. First cut 
for the apron part a straight piece of linen thirty inches long, 

sixty-five inches . 
wide on the bot- 
tom, and twenty- 
nine inches wide 
on the top; this 
must be sloped 
on the sides, and 
the lowercorners 
slightly rounded 
off. ‘Turndown 
the edge two- 
fifths of an inch 
on the right side, - 
the top excepted, 

‘ and stitch on the 
bias folds. Gath- = 
* er the top to six 
inches in width, 
and set it in a 
double linen belt 
three-quarters of 
an inch wide. 
For the bodice 
: of the apron cut 
= from Fig. 69, 
Supplement, one 
piece, stitch a 
bias strip around 
the edge, except 
the bottom, and 
sew the bodice 
down on the un- 
der side of the 
belt. Set linen 
tape on the un- 
der side of the 
bodice, making 
a sheath for flex- 
ible whalebones ; 
this prevents the 
necessity of pin- 
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Fig. 3.—Biack ‘Tutte BiovusEe 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., 
Figs. 47 and 48, 


Muslin Kitchen Apron. 
See illustration on page 29. 

Tus fine muslin apron is both pret- 
ty and useful. The original consists 
of a piece of material thirty-seven 
inches long, and seventy-three inches 
wide on the bottom, and twenty-six 
inches wide 6h the top: the sides are \ 
proportionately sloped, and the lower rr 
corners are rounded off: _ Bind all, ex- 
cept the top, two-fifths of an inch wide 
with a bias strip of muslin, which is 
stitched down on the right side. Gath- 
er the top to seven inches in width and 
set it in a straight double muslin bind- 
ing three-quarters of an inch wide. 
which is stitched at the distance of # 





Lace Ficuv TRIMMED WITH BLUE 
Satin RiBgon. 


fifth of an inch from the top and bot- 
tom. On the ends of the binding set 
two muslin strings three-quarters of an 
inch wide and fourteen inches long, 
the ends of which are sewed together. 
In putting on the apron the loop thus 
made is thrown over the head. Nine- 
teen inches from the upper edges sew 
on two hemmed strings of equal width, 
and each sixteen inches long, which 
are tied together behind. 


Crochet Tobacco Pouch. 
See illustration on page 21. 

Tuts pouch is designed for Turkish 
tobacco; it may also be used for a 
purse. It is @ocheted with silk twist 
of various colors, and is lined with thin 

48 leather and ornamented with tassels 

; of different colored silks. Fig. 102, 
Supplement, gives the design and the colors to be used. If it be 
desired to make the pouch larger, split wool may be used instead 
of silk. Begin on the under point, and make with violet silk a 
foundation of six stitches, join this in a round by means of a slip 
stitch, and work thereon three rounds of single crochet, widening 
in such a manner that the last round counts twenty-four stitches. 
In the fourth round begin the design, which here consists only of 
star-like figures crocheted from the design, Fig. 102, Supplement. 


Waist. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 44-46. 


ning the bodice 
on the waist. 


Fig. 2.—Jacket ror Extperty Lapy.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 44-46. 
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Fig. 2.—Poptin Wraprer.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 


Lay on the yellow silk, and work off with this the last violet stitch 
of the third round, * crochet 1 st. (stitch) with the yellow silk, 
work this off with the violet silk, crochet six violet st. on the fol- 
lowing 5 st., work off the last violet st. with the yellow silk 
which bh«s been continued along on the under side of the work, 
and .epeat three times from +. In all the following rounds, as 
+ this one, always work off the last stitch of one color with the 
thread of the color which is to follow. At the end of the 4th 
round 6 violet st. on the last 4 st. of th® preceding round. 5th 
round.—Pay on the red silk, * 1 yellow, 1 red, 1 yellow st. on 
the following 3 st. of the former round (the red st. must come 
on the first yellow st. of the preceding round), 6 violet st. on the fol- 
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lowing 4 violet st. of the preceding round, and from > repeat three 
times. Finish the four star-like figures here begun in the man- 
ner shown by the design, Fig. 102,.Supplement. In the middle 
of the stripe worked with violet silk widen 2 st. between every 
two star-like figures as far as the 20th round, but in the remain- 
ing rounds widen only 1 st. Beside this, from ‘the 20th round 
work the little foundation figures between the stars which are 
visible on the design, Fig. 102. After the 30th round, with 
which the star-like figures are finished, work one round with 
violet silk without widening, after which cut off the thread and 
fasten it. Begin the upper part of the pouch on the upper edge 
(under the open-work part) with violet silk, and a foundation of 
152 st., join this in a round, crochet one round sc., and then 
work according to the design, Fig. 102, beginning from the 
under edge of it with the first square of the right side edge. 
2d round.— x 1 black, 5 violet, 1 black, 5 violet, 1. black, 
6 violet, 1 yellow, 
6 violet, 1 black, 
-5 violet, 1 black, 
5 violet st., and 
from > repeat 
three times.— 
Now crochet 37 
rounds with silk 
according to the 
design and given .~ 
colors, but from Ss 
the 25th round S 
on widen —-be= ° 
é tween the black 
points in sucha S 
_ manner that the SS 
Z, 39th round shall 
count as many 
stitches as the 
last round of the ; 
4, under part; then : 
WY, crochet the last | 
round of the an- B 
der part with the & 
last round of the 
upper part of the 
pouch by means z 
of single crochet 
stitches of violet 
silk. Along the == 
black. points of 
the upper part 
crochet the fol- 
lowing edge with: . 
violet and yellow : 
= silk: Ist round 
of the edge(with & 
yellow silk).—2 
de. (double cro- 
chet) separated 
by 3 ch. in the 
black st. in the hollow between two black points, 2 de. separated 
by 3 ch. in the black st. of the fourth following round (on the 
outer edge of the point), and so on; on the point of each point 
the space between the dc. must be somewhat less. 2d round 
(with violet silk).—5 de. in every 3 ch. of the former round, al- 
ways 1 sc. between the de. 3d round (with yellow silk).—1 sc. 
in each of the 5 de. of the former round, after that always 1 sc. 
between every 2 de. coming together, so as to embrace the sc. 
of the former round at the same time. ‘Then crochet with violet 
silk on the upper edge of the pouch four rounds of open-work de. ; 
that is, always alternately 1 de., 1 ch., and after this an edge 
like the one just described ; but in this case the second round of 
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Fig. 1.—Poritin Wraprer.— Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 


the edge must be worked with black silk instead of with violet. 
Now crochet a round of sc. with yellow silk on the foundation 
stitches on the upper edge of the pouch. Lastly, run two violet 
silk cords crosswise through the two upper open-work rounds, and 
fasten the ends with an ornamental covered button. 





SOCIAL AFFECTION. 


Qocery has been aptly compared to a heap of embers, which, 
when separated, soon languish, darken, and expire; but, if 
placed together, glow with a ruddy and intense heat—a just em- 
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uish and grow faint 


! And 
how, in the bosom of the recluse, do'ali the soft 
emotions languish ! 





WHO'LL LOV: WHEN MY 
HAIR GRAY? 
Wuo'tt love me when my hair is gray? 
when I am old ? 


"grace, form, 
While to my cold lips sans and cling 
Sweet chi kisses wild and warm? 


May know the while my pulse grows less, 
In bounteous life ‘tis bounding on 

In younger veins, to love and. bless, 

‘And make life fair when I am gone? 

Or, left the remnant of my race, 

Shall I behold my sinking sun, 

And, gazing toward the unknown lands, 
Thank God my day is almost done? 

The while I pray with lifted hands, 
And count between my failing breath 
The friends that I have lost in life, 
The friends that I have lost in death? 


Alas! with eyes of wistful ruth, 
yy eee 

e of my youth, 
Who'll love"me when my have is gray! 
‘Who'll love'-me when my hair is gray? 
Ah? well [ know that t is one 
Whose eyes will see me fair and gay 
When faint and slow my life-sands run; 
He'll see around my faded brows, 
From whence the morning flowers are flung, 
The nimbus of eternal youth, 
And love as if I still were young. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. Brown.—Make your scarlet wrapper a loose 
GabrieNe. Trim with bias black velvet two inches 
wide up the front, around the collar, sleeves, and 
belt. —Paletot is pronounced as if written pal-e-to.— 
Make your calico a sacque wrapper buttoned up the 
front, and with coat-sieeves. Wear a plaid upper 
skirt with your closely-gored black dress.—Your Ba- 
zar is went regularly, 

Raougt. — Your hair is too short for chatelaine 
braids. You will require a long switch in addition, 
as the braids require very long hair.—Mutton suet is 
good for chapped skin, and will soften the skin if used 
every night. 

ILtino1s.—The Bazar Nos. 28 and 81 give diagrams 
and descriptions of draped shawls. 

A Constant Reaver.—To trim your blue poplin, 
put a pleated flounce around the skirt, lining the 
flounce with foundation net to make the pleats set 
properly. Turn under the lower edge of the flounce 
without binding; confine the upper edge by a two- 
inch band of bias blue velvet. Put two rows of vel- 
vet on the corsage in the shape of a V, front and back, 
half-way between the neck and arm-hole. Wide vel- 
vet cuff, belt, and bow. Trim your alpaca with five 
emall ruffles, bound, and overlapping each other. 

M, W. E.—Line the lower skirt of your blue empress 
suit, and put three rows of velvet ribbon around it. 
Make a very borffant upper skirt of the material, if 
you have it, or of black silk, Cut the edges in small 
squares and bind them with the same. 

8. F. A.—Make your fawn-colored poplin with a~ 
short basque and plain demi-train. Put revers of 
velvet on the front of corsage. Deep velvet cuffs. 
Velvet binding on basque. Five narrow bias ruffies, 
pinked, at the lower edge, each lapping over the one 
below it, will trim your striped silk skirt. Over this 
is a draped tunic and a postillion basque with heart- 
shaped neck and frilled sleeves. Make a saflor jacket 
and two skirts of the blue serge. A pleated ruffle and 
three rows of Hercules braid around the skirt. Gilt 
buttons loop the upper skirt at the sides, and fasten 
the sailor jacket and dress waist.—A black velvet tur- 
ban with Astrakhan band and ear-muffs will be pretty 
for your boy of three years. 

Surra.—Make your plaid suit with two skirts and a 
burnous. Scallop the edges of both skirts and the 
burnous, and bind with green or black. Cut three 
tassels on the seam at the back of wrap. 

B. R.—Inordinate and inopportune blushing often 
arises from ive self. i Try to think 
less of your own importance. 

Pavutns O, 8.—Your sample is suitable for a sailor 
jacket, such as is illustrated in Bazar No. 50. Trim 
with three rows of gold braid.—A little *‘cold oream"” 
or simple cerate, gently applied to the edges of the 
eyelids, will serve to prevent them from sticking to- 
gether in the morning, and tend to allay the irrita- 
tion and remove redness. 

A Sunsorragr.—There is no specific way of express- 
ing “condolence, felicitation, etc.,” by means of a vis- 
iting-card. The occasion alone will be sufficient to 
interpret the intention. 

Anniz.—A persistent plucking by the roots is the 
only safe and effectual means of getting rid of super- 
fluous hairs. 

M. M.—Read the Bazar ; you will find in some of its 
past Numbers the information you seek. 

Grarsrarp.—It would seem that people are occa- 
sionally poisoned by the use of hair-dye. A physi- 





cian in Iowa, who should have known better, killed |, 


himeelf by this means. He died with all the symp- 
toms of poisoning by Jea&, which substance was found 
after death in his liver ana kidneys. 

Smoxer.—The effect upon health of the use of to- 
bacco must still De held as an unsettled question. 
A writer of good authority says: “‘To smoke after 
“veals is a perfectly orthodox physiological act, and is 


another example of coincidence between instinct and 
science.” Liebig and other physiological chemists say 
that tobacco, by lessening the destructive change of the 
tissues, enables mankind to support the effects of hun- 
ger aud mental and bodily fatigue with a smaller loss 
of strength. There are some who deny this, and con- 
demn absolutely the use of the weed.” We feel safe, 
however, in advising those who smoke to be moderate 
as in all things, and those who do not, to persist in an 
abstinence from which they do not suffer, 

ConvaLEsoENt.—Make your pretty English calico a 
polonaise wrapper—a simple garment of four sloped 
widths forming a sacque long enough to train slight- 
ly. The skirt measures four yards at its greatest 
width. If the seams are carefully tapered the skirt 
will hang as gracefully as a faliy gored Gabrielle. 
Scallop the skirt all around, up ¢he front, on the 
long pocket-flaps, around the wrists, and up the out- 
er seams-of the coat-sleeves. Bind the scallops with 
black braid that has been well shrunken. A button 
and button-hole is in each scallop up the front, A 
morocco belt and lipen collar complete the tidy toi- 
lette. 


SanauSometimes it requires several rounds to 
complete the pattern in crochet work; these rounds 
“together are called a pattern row. The sign * signi- 

fies that the work must be repeated from that point. 
Picot is a little scallop generally composed of a single 
thread or of a chain stitch round; the variations are 
always explained with each article. Purl is more 
especially a ki term, and seldom used ‘in cro- 
chet, It means that the stitch or stitches so desig- 
mated shall be worked so that the wrong or under 
sid6'of the stitch shall come on the right side of the 
work. 


Youne Hovsesrsrsr.—We can not give extended 
recipes in this column. 

Daan Oaxs.—We pay for accepted MSS., and return 
those declined when stamps are inclosed. Writers are 
at liberty to give whatever address they choose. 

W.—By remitting to the publishers you can ob- 
back Numbers of the Bazar at ten cents each; 
covers for the volumes at seventy-five cents eath, 

w ¢an be put on for you at any bindery. 

Mrs. Van R.—The directions for the paletot are 
complete in the paper. Make the pleats as marked. 
We know of no place where you can buy the cut pat- 
tern. 

A. W. C.—" Sola” was ended in Bazar No. 36. 

JosrPatne.—See answer to ‘‘ Dean Oaks.” 

Marora.—Of course any lady can refuse to dance 
with a gentleman without giving any good ground 
of offense, if the refusal is conveyed in proper and 
courteous terms.—It is impossible for us to recom- 
mend any special vocation without knowing your 
fitness.—We don’t recognize the lines you quote.— 
Messrs. Harper hold only their own publications for 
sale, and these you can get through any bookseller. 

Miss L, C.—Bede is pronounced as one syllable, and 
Crichton as if spelled Crickton. He was famous for his 
accomplishments of body and mind, and was, there- 
fore, called the Admirable Crichton.—There were an- 
cient people, remains of whose residences are found on 
the Swiss lakes and elsewhere, who used to live in 
houses poised upon piles rising out of the water; and 
groups of such habitations may be called lake towns 
or cities, 

T. T.—The nicknames given to the people of various 

nations, as “John Chinaman,” “Johnny Crapaud,” 
etc., have generally originated with coarse and igno- 
rant sailors; but it is impossible now to trace them 
to their first source. ‘Brother Jonathan” was ap- 
plied probably to the New Englanders, who, from 
their puritanical sentiments, made such frequent use 
‘ of biblical names, and especially of Jonathan. 

Haxrory.—We would advise you not to write again 
until you receive an answer to your previous letters. 
Polite people are never intrusive. 

Looisz.—For an invalid’s moraing dress make a 
plaid flannel Gabrielle, scalloped at the edges and 
bound with braid. Get white corded silk for your 
wedding dress, and drap d’été for a traveling suit. 

Eva.—English water-proof is the best quality. Three 
and a half or four yards make a cloak, 

De Benuam.—It is customary to respond to wed- 
ding-cards with a visit or a card. 

Jounson.—We don't know the address you ask for. 

W. H. C.—For your Sultan empress cloth make a 
short basque, over-skirt, and round skirt. Trim with 
box-pleated flounces held by a bias velvet band and 
standing frills of the material. Velvet collar, cuffs, 
belt, and sash bow. The velvet is the shade of the 
dress. Over-skirts are extensively worn.—You must 
be mistaken in the’color of the whites of the eyes, 
which you say are of “a bluish tinge.” We can even 
at this distance, and though invisible to us, discover 
an unmistakable hue of green; and this, if not an in- 
dication of ‘‘ weakness of the mind,” is undoubtedly 
a proof of verdancy. 

Auior.—Packages of certain kinds, as of books, for 
example, can be sent by mail to Europe. There are 
express companies in New York and elsewhere which 
forward to all parts of the civilized world parcels, etc. 

Gracr.—Your quotation, from some supposed au- 
thor,,is purely an everyday expression, in which all 
who speak English may be said to have a common 
property. 

M. 8.—We know nothing of the nostrum you in- 
quire about. 

A Constant Reaper.—The visit alone or the card 
indicating a call is quite sufficient, without any further 
suggestion, by letter or otherwise, of the obligation of 
its acknowledgment by a return of the courtesy. Calls 
after a reception, subsequent to a party, should, of 
course, be returned.—In shaking hands the lady or 
gentleman may take the initiative, according to her 
or his friendliness of impulse. There is, however, in 
giving the hand where there is a marked difference 
of age, an implied superiority which it is more be- 
coming for the older to assume.—A true cavalier 
promenading with dame or damsel would be the 
last to signify any sense of weariness with the rela- 
tion.—Sisters, when speaking of each other, are not 
in the habit of using the formality of ‘‘ Miss.” The 
ordinary term, ‘My sister,” however intimate and 
endearing, has not yet been excluded from the con- 
ventionalisms of polite society. . 

Heattu.—We know nothing of the book. 

Just Firtzen.—Look up the article ‘The Etiquette 
of Balls and Evening Parties,” which appeared in the 
Bazar a few weeks ago. You will find in it a full an- 
awer to your inquiry. 

Viotet.—Black drap d’été, trimmed with guipure 
lace and gros grain pleatings, makes a most stylish 
street suit. 

Vrrernta.—A stomacher with a collar is a sort of 
low chemisette filling the heart-shaped space left in 
front of the surplice collars.—An entire suit of the 
same material, and a double-skirted dress with short 





cloth or velveteen jacket, are both in good style. 


f A Moruze.—Your sample did not reach us, Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. IL., gives patterns for girls’ suits, Nos. 
45 and 47 have children's cloak patterns. 


carriage suit get black cashmere, trimmed with pleat- 
ings bound with satin. Black velvet bonnet and pur- 
ple feather. Your cloth sacque is still in good style. 

Tur Two Ex.ras.—Make your gray merino suits with 
two skirts—trimmed with pleated founces bound with 
gay plaid satin—and a flannel-lined sailor jacket cut 
in battlemented squares and bound. Gray kid gloves. 
See Bazar No, 45, Vol. I1., for cloak patterns.—It is not 
out of taste for village girls of seventeen to wear flow- 
ing crimped hair. 

Mas. C, F. M.—Bazar No. 29, Vol. I1., gives direc- 
tions for washing lace.—Make your chintz curtains 
two separate widths fastened back at the sides, 


with thick scarlet flannel, will be stylish for her, 
trimmed with satin pipings. i 

New Brerner.—You will find directions for ar- 
ranging a breakfast-table in an article called “Tab! 
Etiquette,” in Bazar No, 21, Vol. IL. 


teach you how to make yeast, bread, and rolls, Bazar ‘ 
No. 87 has explicit directions for making true French 
rolls. Excellent articles on the same subjects are in 
Nos. 80.and 33. 

Sretta L.—Make your black silk dress by an en- 
graving in front page of Bazar No. 48, Vol. II. The 
trimming is stylish, and the pattern is in the Supple- 
_ment. Puffs at the elbow are more stylish’ than at 
the arm-hole, Paniers are abandoned, and tunics are 
altogether worn, Trim your black silk suit—skirt, 
basque, and tunic—with pleated bands headed by 
bias velvet. Gore your lavender silk, cut the waist 
heart-shaped, and make a collar, cuffs, and sash of 
velvet and lace. 





Tue readers of the Bazar will find at Brooxs’ Boot 
and Shoe Emporium, 575 Broadway, opposite the Me- 
tropolitan Hotel, the largest assortment in the city of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, Boys’, and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes. Quilted and embroidered rey a specialty. 
New Store, 841 Broadway, near 14th —[{Com.} 





Ir PEroPLEe wuHo surrer from the dull stupidity that 
meets us every where in spring, and too often in all 
seasons of the year, knew how quick it could be cured 
by taking Ayz’s SarsaPaRiLta to purge the bile from 
their systems, we should have better neighbors as well 
as clearer heads to deal with.—{Com.] 








Wheel is equally useful for cutting a of all sorts, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CG. GUATHER'S SONS 








602-504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a Fresh Assortment of 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, BOAS, TIES, &c, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


A DOSE 


for the stomach is absurd. It mixes with the food, 
and enters with the blood in all parts of the system, 
and weakens every part. Stop it, and try, free of cost, 
WOLCOTT'S P. PAINT, at 181 Chatham Square, 
N.Y. <A pint sent, free of express charges, on receipt 
of $5, or a gallon for $20, double strength. 


Conant’s Binder, 


Handsome Green Cloth. 


Retailed Bazar size, $1 25. 
Every Where. R. Conant, 89 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sent Free, by mail, on receipt of Price. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Very little capital required, and no risk. Success 
certain. Business highly respectable, and Profit from 
66 to 100 per cent. Persons desiring lucrative em- 
—— should write for apap at once. Ad- 

ress BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, 24 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 


ARDWARE, , 
ENGLISH COAL VASES, 
PARDONIAS, PLATE-WARMERS, 
COPPER, BRASS, GALVANIZED, anv JAPANNED 
COAL SCUTTLES, 
‘COAL SCOOPS, FINE STEEL FIRE SETS 
AND STANDS. 


NEWMAN & CAPRON, 
1172 and 1180 Broadway. 


AN IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY; 
Oz, THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF MAN'S 
CREATION, Tested by Scientific Theories of his Ori- 
and Antiquity. By J.P. Taompson, D.D. Price 
1, Sold by booksellers, and sent first post b: 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTIES IN JET JEWELRY. 
Just received, 
The finest assortment ot JET JEWELRY ever offer- 
ed in this city, and well adapted for Holiday Presents. 
687 BROADWAY. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 
amusing, 25 cts. a ackage. Liprary or Lovz, 
60 cts. Send to W. C, YSS, 8 Astor Place, N. ¥, 


























4 
Mrs. F. C. V.—We can not answer by mail. Fora 





trimmed with a fluted ruffie three inches wide, and Ny 
a deep pleating at the top for a lambrequin. Get; 


Youne Hovusrxeerer.—Bazar No.-6, Vol. IL, will | 








BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


; PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 
GS Sent by mail, p e prepaid, to any part 
of the United es, on receipt of price. 
OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA. 


MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Axsort, Anthor of 
“Jesus of Nazareth: Life and Teachings,” &c. 





Beautifull trated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Daitie, and P ee ted ot 


toned paper. . "Bvo, Cloth, Beveled Eages, $3 00 
n ae evele es, $3 00; 
Gilt $350. — 





. With 820 elegant 
Edges, $8 00. 


8) 
Pen’ and Pencil, of the 


eta, 
of the’ Laat War fir American Indopendence. By 


ane, ae of “The Pictorial Field- 
0! With 


Book of the Revolution.” 882 Hlustrations, 
engraved on Wood & Barritt, chiefly 
from. | by the Author. Complete 
in One clnme: 1084_ 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00 , $9 00; Half 


A ; 
Oalf cr Half Moroceo extra, $10°00. 
HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description 
Habitations of Animals, classed according to 
their Principle of Construction. R) J. G. Woop, 
M.A. F.L.8., Author of ‘‘Iiustrated Natural His- 
tory." With about 140 Illustrations engraved on 
oe G. Pearson, from Original Designs made 
by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smith, under the Author's 
superintendence. 8vo, Cloth, led; $4 560. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings. 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Auzotr. With Designs by Doré, Delaroche, 
Fenn, and others, Crown 8vyo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 50. 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Se- 
lected and Edited by the Rev. Roperr Aris W11t- 
mort. With English and American Additions, ar- 

t A. Duyoxinok, Editor of ‘‘ Cyclo- 

peedia of American Literature.” Comprising Selec- 

tions from the greatest Authors ofthe Age. Superb- 
je Illustrated with 132 Engravings from Designs by 
the most Eminent Artists. In elegant Small 4to 
form, printed on superfine tinted paper, richly bound 
in extra Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Edges, $600; Half Calf, 
$6 00; Fall Turkey Morocco, $10 00. 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes 
du Petit Chaéteauy. By Jzan Macé, Author of ‘The 

Story of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘The Servants of 

the Stomach,” &c. Translated by Mary Li. Boor. 
Handsomely Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1-75; Gilt 
Edges, $2 25. 

LABOULAYE'S FAIRY BOOK. big Tales of All 
Natio: By Epovarp Lazoutayr, Member of the 
Institute of France. Translated by Mary L. Boorn. 
Elegantly: Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 

MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular 
Fairy Stories Selected and Rendered anew. En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by 
Wood Engravings from the Designs of C. W. Cope, 

homas Creswick, J. C. Horsley, R. Hed- 
ick Tayler, Members of 

e Etching Ginb. With a Biographical Memoir, 

and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Botton Cor- 
NEY. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled $300; Turkey 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

ABBOTT'S FRANCONIA STORIES. Numerous I[l- 
lustrations, Complete in 10 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents each. The volumes may be obtained sepa- 
rately; or, complete in neat case, $9 00. 

a crea. Aatae on eae ie 
—Beechnut. — Stuyvesant. — es. — - 
kine.—Rodolphus.—Caroline. 

ABBOTT'S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. Harper's 
Picture Books for the Nursery. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated. In 5 volumes, 90 cents each. The volumes 
complete in themselves, and sold separately ; or, the 
set complete in case for $4 50. 

Learning to Talk.—To Think.—To Read.— 
Giont Common Things.— About Right and 

rong. 





The Children’s Bible Picture Book. 
The Children’s Picture Fable Book. 
The Children’s Picture Book of Quadrupeds and 
other Mammalia. 
The Children's Picture Book of the Sagacity of 
Animals. 
The Children’s Picture Book of Birds. 
ABBOTTS’ HISTORIES. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120 per volume. The 
volumes may be obtained separately; or, the set 
complete in box, $34 80. 
Cyrus the Great.—Darius the Great.—Xerxes.— 
Alexander the Great.—R Jus.—Hannibal.+ 
Pyrrhus.—Julius Czsar.—Cleopatra.—Nero.—Al- 








i. Geen of 

harles II. 

hine. — Maria Antoinette. Madame Ro- 

land.—Henry IV.—Margaret of ou.—Peter the 
Great.—Genghis Khan.—King Philip.—Hernando 
Cortez.—Joseph Bonaparte. 

ABBOTT'S MARCO PAUL'S Voyages and Travels in 
the Pursuit of ocige Beautifully Illustrated. 
Complete in 6 vols. fémo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 
The volumes may be obtained separately ; or, com- 
plete in neat case, for $5 40. 

In New York.—On the Erie Canal.—In the For- 
ests of Maine.—In Vermont.—In Boston.—At the 
Springfield Armory. 

ABBOTT'S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 5 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents per volume. The volumes may be obtained 
separately ; or, complete in neat case, $4 50. 

Handie.—Rainbow’s Journey.—Selling’ Lucky. 

es. 


—Up the River.—The Three 
HARPER’S STORY BOOKS. Narratives, Biogra- 
hies, and Tales for the Zoune, By Jacos Asport. 

ith more than 1000 beautiful Engravings. 

‘Harper's Story Booxs” can be obtained com- 
plete in Twelve Volumes, bound in blue, each one 
containing Three Stories, at the price of $21 00; or 
in Thirty-six thin Volumes, bound in crimson, 


each co One Story, at the price of $32 40, 
The ‘Volumes sold peparataly. 7 ” 
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yi owes? GOODS. 
BARGAINS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 

in order to close out their stock of Fall Goods, will 

offer, during the balance of the season, their stock of 
Fancy Glove and Handkerchief Boxes, 
Writing-Desks, Dressing-Cases, Work-Boxes, 
Jewel-Caskets, Inkstands, Watch-Safes, 
Cigar-Stands, Card-Receivers, Games, Puzzles, 
Dolls, Toys, Parian Statuettes, Busts, and Vases, 
Toilet Sets, Hat and Towel Racks, 

French Artificial-Flower Bouquets, Jewelry Sets, 
Millinery Ornaments, &c., &c., 
10 PER CENT. LESS THAN COST. 
A redaction of 38 PER CENT. from former prices 
on their stock of 
Ribbons, Silke, Satins, and Velvets, 
Laces and Embroideries, 
Dress and Mantilla Trimmings, 
Breakfast Shawls, Opera Cloaks, 
Leggins, Wrappers, Jackets, &c. 

Also, areduction of 50 PER CENT. on their stock of 
Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats and Bonnets, 
French Feathers and Flowers, 

Silks, Satins, and Velvets, CUT ON BIAS, 

MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS supplied with 

CUTS,AT PIECE PRICES. 


JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 
86 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Corner of University Place, 
UNION SQUARE. 


Holiday Goods 
REAL VALUE, 


UNION ADAMS & C0. 


PATENT MERINO VESTS. 





E : 
FINE WOOL DRAWERS. 
SCARLET CASHMERE VESTS. 

CASHMERE AND CLOTH GLOVES. 

CALF AND BUCK GLOVES. 

KID AND DOGSKIN GLOVES. 

CASTOR AND WOOL GLOVES. 

KID AND CALF MITTENS. 
BALMORAL STOCKINGS. 
PATENT MERINO HOSIERY. 
FINE WOOL STOCKINGS. 
BLACK AND FANCY HOSE. 
CASHMERE STOCKINGS. 

SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS. 

TIES, STOCKS, SCARFS. 

SUSPENDERS, ELASTICS. 

ROBES DE CHAMBRE. 

UMBRELLAS, CANES. 


An Extensive and Superior Variety of 
Serviceable Goods at 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


No. 637 Broadway. 


Lo & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 








DEPARTMENT. 

INFANT'S WARDROBE “A" FOR $75. 
2 Flannel Bands................ @ $0 37346..$0 75 
Barrow Coats. . 400 
2 Flannel Skirts 6 00 
6 Linen Shirts........ - 750 
4 Night Dresses @ 250....10 00 
4 SUPB 2. cc ccee cccccccccccccees 3 00....12 00 
2 Day Dresses..............- «---@ 6500....10 00 
Se cdi cataness ccentiescccens ebauenunes 8 00 
1 Basket, furnished....... pasueena ps Se 5 00 
6 Pairs Socks.........+---+++--- @  62.. 8 7 
2 Cambric Skirts.......... occos@ Aiee~-s GD 
2 " C Qaeked,..... «--@ 225.... 400 
$75 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
: will continue to offer 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in all the departments of 
THEIR RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT, 
and will supply them with 
FRESH STOCK OF 


SILKS, EMBROIDERIES, 
POPLINS, LACES, 
DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, 


VELVET AND CLOTH SACQUES, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN'S OUTFITS, 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, LINENS, BLANKETS, 
GLOVES, FLANNELS, CARPETS, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, &c. 





* Their customers and the residents of the neighbor- 


ing cities are respectfully invited to examine the above. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
UTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


WEDDING OUTFITS, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
WALKING SUITS AND DRESSES. 
LADIES’ VELVET CLOAKS. 
REAL ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS AND MUFFS. 
SABLE, ERMINE, AND MINK FURS. 





Price-Lists, Samples of Materials in Garments, De- 
scription of Styles, and Directions for Measurement 
will be sent upon application. 


JAMES MoCREERY & CO., 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 
Dry Goods and Furs. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH S&T. 


FURS—FURS—FURS. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
717 BROADWAY, 
Offers an Elegant Assortment of 
BLACK MARTIN MUFFS AND BOAS, 
WHITE FOX MUFFS AND BOAS, 
SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN SACQUES AND HATS, 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES' FURS, 
SEAL GLOVES, TYROLESE HATS for LADIES, 
All at Reduced Prices. 


USIC ror HOLIDAY GIFTS—Boosety’s 
Standard Piano-forte and Vocal Works, elegantly 
bound, suitable for a Beethoven's Sona- 
tas, complete, $8; Mozart’s Sonatas, complete, $7; 
The Operatic Album, containing 100 gems from the 
rincipal Operam $8 ; Drawing-Room Music-Book, $3 ; 
Bhristmas dition of the Messiah, $2; Mendelssohn's 








Dances), $2; The Old Songs of Ireland (50 Songs), $2; 
The German Song-Book (48 Songs), $2; Opera Song- 
Book (36 Songs), 2; Verdi Album (25 of Verdi’s best 


Standard Song.Book (50 best Songs ever written), $2; 





by ano-forte Music, in Books, 50 cts.each. Also, just 
ready, free to any address, Boosry & Co.'s CaTaLOGUE 
OF THEIR Newest Pusiications, in full sheet or music- 
sizeform. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


At Repuorp Prices, consisting of 
PARLOR, aye CHAMBER SUITES, 
al 


F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Sr., 
All Goods Warranted. Between Bowery and 2d Av. 











A GREAT OFFER t 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gant of six first-class makers, at 

XTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 

ING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 


BEEREREERERED 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant cpt ge home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
Persons of either sex i earn from 50c. 5 per 
evening, and a peoportionsl sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their ad and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: 
Well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Fal iculars, a valuable sample 











INDIA SHAWLS. 


BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 


GEORGE A. HEARN 
begs to inform his friends and the public that he has 
a sold his Entrez Srocx of 
INDIA ae SHAWLS 
i) 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 





Referring to the above, we shall offer the whole lot, 
amounting to upward of 
ONE 


HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
AT RETAIL, AT 
FIFTY CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, 
ON 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 20. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH STREET. 


ERFUMERY, 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 
AND TOILET SOAPS. 
C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N. Y. 
N. ¥. Office: 885 Broadway, Room 18, 











work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN &'CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Pierce’s Scissors Sharpener 


Is truly ‘‘not larger than an old-fashioned half dollar, 
and does the work of a grindstone.” 
Price—No. 1, = 25c. | No. 2, = 50c. each, 

For sale at Fancy-Goods and Variety Stores. 
Wholesale by AUG. D. WHITE, 

740 Broadway (near Astor Place), New York. 

=~ Liberal terms to Dealers. Agents wanted. 


PPROPRIATE PRESENTS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 

THE OHROMOS PUBLISHED BY THE 
ARTIST’S UNION CHROMO CO., 27 Uniow Square. 
“4 Wet Sheet and.a Flowing Sea.” 

“ Home, Sweet Home.” “Old Oaken Bucket.” 
“Captive Child,” “Hide and Seek,” d-c., kc. 


FRR Kare NNO 


For Family Use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address -“HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N.Y. 











F. W. LASAR’S SON. 


(ESTABLISHED 1893.) 
RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, 


HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY’s 


FURS AR FURS 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every 
variety, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., 
in Russian and Hudson's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 
Mink, Siberian Squirrel, and other Furs; together 
with a full assortment of Sleigh and Lap Robes 
Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and other articles. 

All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 

of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAE’S SON, 
682 Bzroapway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


? 





Two Months 
FREE! 


FR@UE!! 


‘The Most Popular Juvenile 


Magazine in America. 


LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Entirely Original and First Class. 


All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and money are sent 
in before the last of December, will receive the No- 
vember and December Nos. of 1869 FREE! 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL has a Larger Circulation 
that any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and is 
better worth the price than any other magazine pub- 
lished. 

Because of its immense circulation, we are enabled 
to furnish it at the low price of One Dotiar a Year. 
Single number, 12 cents, or free to any one who will 
try to raise aclub. Beautiful premiums for clubs. 

Subscribe NOW. Back numbers can always be 
sent. Address 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Pusrisners, 
7 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Epitor. 
New York newspaper. 


in ever 
valuable 


Sewin 
- a and 
"1. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
WITH A 


T 

Novelty Job Printing-Press, 
# The only Low-Priced Press 
bay ever invented that will do 
ood printing. Printing can 
& done as well and as rapid- 
@ \v on this press as on the best 
= that printers use; and for 
. printing-offices where artifi- 
cial power is not used, or for business men, apothe- 
caries, grocers, country traders, and others who desire 
to do their own printing, it is entirely without a rival. 
The Best Holiday Gift for Boys. Price of Presses—$15, 
$30, $32, and . Send for fall descriptive illus- 
trated circulars, with testimonials from all parts of 
the country, and specimens of plain and color print- 
ing done on the press, and — sheets of types, 
borders, cuts, rules, &c., to BENJ. O. WOODS, Pro- 

prietor, 351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS 
WINDOWS, 





























TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &c. 


Qepot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


beep! COMPLAINTS, GRAVEL, STRICTURE, 
and all Organic Troustes cured by using the 
SHELDON SPRING WATER. 
Book of thirty pages, with certificates, sent free. 
Address J. W. BEALS, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Ageets, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. Onez Macurnz Wirnovr Money. 
For po address 
THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
76 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


URL YOUR HATIR!—A bottle of 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls 
ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Fr. BYRON, Gareretrsvitiz, Ox10. 


HANDSOME rvuti-citt PHOTOGRAPH 

ALBUM, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, 

postpaid, for 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; $2 25 per dozen. Cir- 
culars free. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N.Y. 


OCKET REVOLVERS. 
WEST'S SIX-SHOOTER. 
A neat, durable weapon; four-inch barrel. Price 
$1 59, postpaid. Address 8. G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 
























HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. ¥. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


Harrer’s Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in ail the large cities of America, Teens, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Hanrer’s Waekty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

e torial matter of Harrrr’s Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story ‘‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Witxte Cottins, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” “ No Name,” 
yet ale,” and “The Moonstone." Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werxty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 











The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. . 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper everissued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y¥. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


Harper's Macazine has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other a periodical in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profueely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical peas pg ycpated of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER’S MaGazing contains from fiy toone hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
je _ has been accorded to their enterprise in 

e past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper's Macazuvg, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year. . 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 

Bazakz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazure 24 cents a year, for the Wzexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 





stage. 

PcThe Volumes of the Macaztvgz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxt.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
When the subscriber's add is to hanged, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Tzems ror ADVERTISING IN HagPrk’s Pzxroproats. 
Harper's Mc ‘ine.—Whaole P: ; Half Page. 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each tatnees or, for a a 
space, $1 50 per ie, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 Fo Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





——. 









































LOOKS LIKE IT. 


Maip. “ Please, Ma’am, James wants to Know if you are ‘At Home’ to any one this Afternoon?” 
Mistress. ‘No, I am gone out, Driving. And, Parker, bring me some Tea, and to-day’s Papers.” 


FACETLE. 


Eoorntrio Prayers.—Some very eccentric expres- 
sions were used in the prayers of clergymen of the 
last century. An Edinburgh minister was inclined to 

rumble when he Prenat: ‘Give us not evil, to think 

hee neglectful of Thine own, for we are Thine own 
aay and we have been but 
scurvily provided for a long . 
time.” he following is a 
specimen of baptismal prayer: 
“Lord, bless and preserve this 
yeung calf, that he may grow 
an ox, to draw in Christ's 
plow.” We wonder whether 
the municipal gallery was oc- 
cupied when Mr. Erskine pray- 
ed thus: ‘‘O Lord, have mercy 
upon all fools and idiots, and 
particularly on the magistrates 
of Edinburgh.” Mr. Dickson 
once indulged in the follow- 
ing kitchen-garden cllegory? 
Dibble Thon the kail of Thy 
grace i:.to our hearts; and if 
we grow not up to the stature 
of good kail, Lord, make us 
g sprouts at least.” 





Kitogen Gramuar.—A foot- 
map, proud of his grammar, 
ushered intothe Sremmeg-coom 


“ Mr. Foote and the two Misses 
Feet.” 


a SY Ne 
Can people who indulge in 
smoking as well as drinking 
be called Tobacchaualians ? 
——__._——— 
GOING UP. 

A New York philanthropist, 
— the State prison, re- 
marked to a prisoner: ‘* Most 
of your friends think your sen- 
tence was excessive; nothing 
like it was ever known.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” was the prisoner’s reply ; ‘but 
then, you know, every thing has gone up since the 
Ww w 


was gone forever. 


— oo 


1 If the petrified giant were to wake up suddenly, 
what great African traveler would he resemble ?— 
Living-stone. 


If a young lady bids you take heart, does she mean 

that you can take hers? a 
A Query For Youne Perrumers.—Is eau de Cologne 

likely to ‘‘ go” because it’s s(c)ent ? : 








A Harmvess Deatu—Drowning in tears. 





METAMORPHOSES BY A MANIAC. 


This is the Picture of the great Jonesini, who Fiddled all day, and Fiddled all night, until it began to Disagree with him. Then Violin(t) Couvulsions 
set in, and after a brief period of spasmodic uncertainty, he twisted himself into a mere outline, and at length all trace of the Unhappy Sufierer’s Identity 


A low-class contributor, on reading in Le Follet that 
‘floral ornaments were much worn about the head,” 
observed that among his acquaintances he found thai 
corduroys were much worn about the knees. 

i Na aie alates 

Can a civil engineer inform us how it is that the 

mouths of rivers are larger than their heads ? 








‘tOO TRUE! 


Manna. “ My dear Child, where did you Get that dreadful Scratch on your Arm?” 


LitTLe Apa. “Oh, ’Ma, it was *Lisbeth’s big Brass Brooch with the Green Glass in it, that the Tall Policeman gave her !” 


| HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
*Bus-Driver. “They Tell me there’ve been some Coins found in these ’ere ‘g&xkyvations’ that ’a been 
Buried there a Matter o’ Four or Five ’Undred Year !” ; 
PassENGER FRienp. “Oh, that’s Nothin’! Why, there’s some in the Bri’sh Museum—afi—more than Two 
Thousand Year Old!” 
*Bus-Driver (after a pause). “Come, George, that won’t do, yer know! 


*Cause we’re only in Eight’n 
’Undred an’ Sixty-Nine now !’” 


“Papa,” said Mr. Brown’s youngest son the other 
day, ‘‘can I go to the circus?” 

**No, my boy,” affectionately replied Mr. Brown; 
“if you are a good boy I will take you out to see your 
grandmother's grave this evening.” 

each TSS Me 


Coumon Soenrs—Musk and verbena. 


When may a man be said to breakfast before he 
gets up ?—When he takes a roll in bed. 
; pate See 
Tue Prayer or THE Orrioce-Serxker—“ Oh, that I 
were an event, that I might take place!” 














<a 
Parr once asked a lady what she thought of his ser 
mon. She answered: “M 
opinion is expressed in the 
. first five words of the sermon 
itself—‘ Enough and more than 
enough.’” 
He was out of humor for the 
rest of the evening. 


eee 
A GENEROUS BOY. 

AmraBLE Moruer. ‘“ Here, 
Tommy, is some nice castor- 
oil, with orange in it.” 

Doctor. ‘‘Now, remember, 
don’t give it all to Tommy; 
leave some for me.” 

Tommy (who has been there 
before). ‘*Doctor’s a nice man, 
ma; give it all to Doctor.” 

aE ae 

If the Viceroy owed you any 
thing, would you distrain on 
ae Roots ?—Certainly not. 

at would you do, then? 
—Sue his Canal. - 
otha 

A man who gets to his office 
late in the morning is not a 
man of the period, fur he is be- 
hind his time. 

A a 

The merchant who has been 
fur some time bent on pleasure 
is at last broken. 


ccna tates 
THE DIFFERENCE. 
‘Define the difference in 
meaning between experiment- 
al philosopby and natural phi- 
losophby,” said a schoolmaster 
not long since to one of the 
_ _ most forward of his pupils. 
Equattry.— Why is the letter “‘O” like the equator? | ‘* Why, Sir,” replied the boy, ‘experimental philos- 
—Because it is a circle dividing the gl-o-be into two | ophy is our asking you to give us a half holiday, and 
equal parts. natural philosophy is your saying, ‘Don’t you wish 
RIES “eae an eal you may get it?’” 
A Banp or Hopz—The wedding-ring. % —— 
, ————————>S{T____ Why is aman who never lays a wager quite as bad 
A Sounp Jupez—A musical critic. as one who does ?—~Because he’s no better. 


a 
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WHETHER WISE OR NO? 


This is Jack Perkins, who thought himself #f to the Weather~ 
instead of that, the Weather is dowx on him. 
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